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The Center + 
NATION WIDE DEMAND for 


SHEEP and LAMBS 


Fast Train Service—In and Out— — wat — 


From All Sections—To al Se-| KANSAS CITY 


tions—Makes It Your Natural 
Marketing Point and the 


East’s Buying Point. Best Service 
Nation Wide Demand 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 
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Every Convenience 
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PAPER FLEECE TWIN 
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Guaranteed Not Less Than 300 Lineal Feet Per Pound 
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Verybest Paper Fleece Twine is recommended by Wool Growers and Wool Merchants 


Distributed by Dealers and Wholesalers in Other States 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CoO. Write Direct to 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City WORTENDYKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
In The Following States: RICHMOND, VA. 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana, , 


Wyoming, California, Nevada, Arizona HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER TWINES SINCE 1889 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. ey are 


yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 
for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 


SHEEP ASS’N. 
ps) a a | eee President 
Anaconda, Mont. 
COMPORT A. TEETER .<.qccecccccnscesesse! Secretary 


72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich, 








wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 
try in the world. 

President—C, N. <= Bozeman, Montana 
Vice-President—C. P. 
Treasurer—John E. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 


For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 


The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 
(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record, Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose, ‘“‘More 


Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DIRECTORS 
H, King, Laramie, Wyoming 
x M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 
Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


pedigree blanks, etc., ‘address the Secretary. 








They Must Be Shropshires 


Let us assist you in buying or selling at 


W. S. Martin, Pres.; 


IF YOU WANT EVEN-WEIGHT 
MARKET-TOPPERS 


In Your Lamb Crop 


no extra cost to you. 
The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 


American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 


J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
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MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 








— Index to — 
Advertisements 











COMMERCIAL 
CAMP WAGONS 


Sidney Stevens Implement Ce., Ogden, Utah............ 2 
COMMISSION FIRMS 
Bodine & Clark, No. Portland, Ore.............................29 


EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City, bias” B. 


Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah......... 
FEEDS 
Purina Sheep Chow.................... ENR ARCRS ON 
FEED YARDS 
Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, Mo......................-- 31 
HOTELS 
Cullen, Salt Lake City, Utah.. apes is Soa as a 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, | eee ee see 
MISCELLANEOUS 
American T. & T. Co... ; sactnon spveacseiai ae ceseeel 30 
American Turpentine & “Tar” Co., “New 
Se eee 29 
Fidelity Laboratories, 808 Exchange Ave., Chicago 29 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah.... 2 
PACKERS 
I a iss scares este anadicsacncoues 3 
PAINTS 
Minehart-Traylor Co., Denver, Colo........0...000000...000.0- 32 
SADDLES AND HARNESS 
F. Mueller, S. & H. Co., 429 Mueller sine 
Denver, Colo. . ethics 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., “1651. Larimer 
ee Ne Ico stsiecccseasttancintieeermnssstnccinddiciansionstcoipteans 32 
STOCK YARDS 


Chicago Union Stock Yards...... lcaeepsiaatiabsonsiemetaeal Cover 
Denver Union Stock Yards................. me 
Kansas City Stock Yards. 
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HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 
Hardwood framed. 


Stormprnof. 





Shipped knocked 

down—easy to set up. Built by 

Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 











Marketing Western Wools 
Since 1921 


PACIFIC COOPERATIVE 
WOOL GROWERS 


461 Davis Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Washington - 
Nevada 


Oregon - Idaho 


California - 


















Omaha Union Stock Yards... + 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards............................. 
TWINE % ¢ 
Wortendyke Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va......................... 1 
Bo SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Paciic Cooperative Wool Growers, Portland............ 2 Coffey’s Productive Sheep 
eS re $2.50 
SHEEP Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 
HAMPSHIRES and ‘Woo 3.00 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif. 1132 Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
RAMBOUILLETS S Plain gee en —eoneas 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont.... 32 a idea PI Ive merican 5 
B. D. Reser, Walla Walla, Wash. ae: orage Plants .............-----.--.--+- . 


LINCOLNS 
Ernest Robson & Sons, Denfield, Ont., Canada........32 
ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif....... bissarpmioveewaceee 32 
SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif..............0.000.00.......... 32 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio........ nee 2 
American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich................ 2 
2 
2 





American Rambouillet, Marysville, Ohio... 
American Shropshire, Lafayette, Ind..............0............ 





SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


} inch, 1 columm wide..........:.....0:0.2 $ 2.00 
Tey INNO Scot se nocache can saeco 14.00 
- eee Cl CONG)... o 18.00 
ER) |” RS RRR Ni eee ere RPE noe Reece 26.00 
Re ee eee eee ee ee 45.00 


Single column width, 2%. inches—single 
column depth, 10 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 

Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 

Commercial rates on application. 











Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 
on Range and Pasture............ 4.50 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 
For Sale by the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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What is a 
Lamb WORTH? 


A LAMB ought to be worth whatever 
it cost to produce and feed and ship 
to market plus whatever costs accrue 
there. In the same way a lamb car- 
cass ought to be worth the cost of 
the live lamb (minus the by-product 
credits) plus killing and dressing 
costs, transportation charges and 
selling expenses. 

But unfortunately for livestock 
growers and packers, the value of a 
lamb is not determined by its cost 
and the cost of the service involved 
in making it available for the con- 
sumer. The value of any perishable 
product—and a lamb is perishable 
whether alive or in carcass form— 


is determined by what the consumer 


‘is able and willing to pay. 





As the marketing agent of the live- 
stock producer, it is the packer’s 
obligation to get the best price that 
he can for the lamb carcass and 
the by-products, and to keep his 
operating and selling costs as low 


as is possible. 


Obviously bids for live lambs must 
be guided by a definite knowledge 
of what lamb carcasses are worth 
at the moment and judgment as to 
what they will be worth a week 
later when they reach the market 


as dressed lamb. 


A lamb is worth what the consumer 


7 hiker 


President 


will pay for it. 


ARMOUR 4nD COMPANY. U. S. A. 


ListEN To the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated 
with the N. B. C. Central Standard Time, 8:30 P. M.-9 P. M. 











The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Official Organ of the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
and the 
NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING CORPORATION 


Published Monthly at 509 McCornick Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, by the National Wool Growers Association Co., Inc. 
F. R. Marshall, Editor Irene Young, Assistant Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the National Wool Growers A iati includes a year’s subscription to the National Weol Grower. Dues 
and subscriptions are received along with state association dues by the secretaries shown below in the following states: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. To nonmembers in the United States and Canada, $1.50 per year; foreign, $2.00 per year. 


Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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President 


Executive Committee 





F. J. Hagenbarth - - 


- . Spencer, Idaho 


Vice Presidents 


. A. Ellenwood - - 
. A. Johns - - 
. A. Kincaid - . 
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F. R. Marshall - 


Arizona Wool Growers Assn. 


A. A. Johns, President 
Jerrie W. Lee, Secretary 


Phoenix 


California Wool Growers Assn. 


W. Hugh Baber, President 
W. P. Wing, Secretary 


595 Mission St., San Francisco 


Colorado Wool Growers Assn. 


James G. Brown, President 
Robt. MacIntosh, Secretary 


Rifle 


Red Bluff, California 
- - Prescott, Arizona 
- - Ozona, Texas 


- Salt Lake City, Utah 


T. E. Pollock - - 
W. Hugh Baber - - 
James G. Brown - 


D. Sid Smith - - - 


W. G. Gilbert - - 
Vernon Metcalf_ - - 
F. W. Lee - - - 
F. A. Phillips - - 

E. S. Mayer - - 
W. D. Candland - - - 
T. J. Drumheller - - 
Thomas Cooper_ - - 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Idaho Wool Growers Assn. 


D. Sid Smith, President 
M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Boise 


Montana Wool Growers Assn. 
J. D. Carmichael, President 
M. E. Stebbins, Secretary 


Helena 


Nevada Land and Live Stock Assn. 


E. R. Marvel, President 
Vernon Metcalf, Secretary 


Reno 


New Mexico Wool Growers Assn. 


F. W. Lee, President 
Isabel Benson, Secretary 


Albuquerque 


Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative 


L. B. Palmer, President 
J. F. Walker, Secretary 


Columbus 


Oregon Wool Growers Assn. 
Fred Phillips, President 
Walter A. Holt, Secretary 

Pendleton 


- - - Arizona 
- - - California 
Colorado 
- - - Idaho 
Montana 


a és - Nevada 


- - - New Mexico 


a oS “ - Oregon 


- - - - Texas 
- - - - Utah 
- Washington 

- - Wyoming 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Assn. 
T. A. Kincaid, President 
E. B. Baggett, Jr., Secretary 
Ozona 
Utah Wool Growers Assn. 
S. M. Jorgensen, President 
Jas. A. Hooper, Secretary 
Salt Lake City 
Washington Wool Growers Assn. 
T. J. Drumheller, President 
J. F. Sears, Secretary 
Yakima 
Wyoming Wool Growers Assn. 
Thomas Cooper, President 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
McKinley 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


Annual trade reviews considered along with mar- 
ket reports and business discussions show a continuaticn 
of the extremely slow improvement. This has been 

, termed by one writer as “creeping 
Creeping recovery.” 

It is encouraging and very helpful to have the 
business world recognize and admit that business 
is on the upward trend even though the rate is 
aggravatingly slow. It seems to be more a result of 
becoming reconciled to the low basis and attempting 
to adjust business to things as they are. Of course, 
there are very few commodities in which present con- 
ditions show material operating profits. However, with 
the extremely low costs, a moderate advance in selling 
prices would transfer the balance from the red to the 
black. This would still leave for future disposition the 
question of mortgage and other debts which can only 
be paid out through a very material and a long-con- 
tinued increase in market prices. 

Hopes of government action before March 4 of 
a kind to aid business have almost faded out. The two 
things for which business men had chiefly been looking, 
Washington and which it seemed might have been 

settled in the short session, were for- 
eign debts and the balancing of the national budget. 
All available information indicates that it is the 
desire of the officials-elect to deal with these matters 
through the incoming Seventy-third Congress. There 
is still a possibility that a special session of the Congress 
may be delayed until summer or fall, but it seems more 
likely that it must begin shortly after March 4. 
There is still a real probability that the tariff question 
will be allowed to lie dormant, or at least to continue in 
the state that should not be immediately disturbing dur- 
ing the transfer of the 1933 wool clip from growers’ 
hands. This prospect lies in the announced-plan for 
individual negotiations with various nations with a view 
to reaching debt or trade arrangements. Such treaties 
when arrived at must necessarily be approved by the 
Congress and considerable time will be required. 

Western livestock men realize more clearly each 
day the great service that has been rendered them by 
the operations of the Regional Agricultural Credit Cor- 
RA.CC’s porations, established in the western 

7faev-\:° land bank districts under-the Steiwer- 
Carey amendment to the act amending the original Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act. Such livestock 
loans as remain in commercial banks are apparently 
being rapidly passed into the new government supported 
organization. There has not been complete uniformity 
of valuation of livestock for loan purposes in the differ- 
ent districts, but such could not reasonably be expected. 


sD 


In general the extent of loans granted has been as 
liberal as could be justified even under an emergency 
setup. In some cases the R.A.C.C.’s are not assuming 
the entire indebtedness of the borrowers, some of which 
remains as a second claim with the bank through which 
the borrower previously financed himself. Such claims, 
of course, will have value only after the new loan has 
been liquidated. 

The lowering to six and one-half per cent of the 
interest rates on R.A.C.C. loans in effect after January 
1, was warmly welcomed. Under this rate the corpor- 
ations still absorb inspection charges. On the smaller 
loans where inspection expenses ordinarily amount to 
one per cent, this now means an effective rate of five 
and one-half per cent. 

Feeling seems to be growing in favor of the con- 
tinuation of some form or part of the emergency 
service for the future. However, it is yet much too 
early to intelligently decide as to whether the services 
of the Intermediate Credit Banks and the R.A.C.C.’s 
should be continued in the future, or as to whether it is 
possible to merge them to safely and economically pro- 
vide the form of financing that agriculture and live- 
stock only began to receive in 1923 when the Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks were created. 

A new plan for raising farm prices is contained 
in a new bill, introduced on January 5 by Congressman 
Jones (Texas), chairman of the House Committee on 

Agriculture. The bill is based upon 
Agricultural the “domestic allotment plan” which 
Relief was worked out as a compromise pro- 

posal from the three leading farm 
organizations and various agricultural economists, some 
of whom were reported to have the confidence of the 
President-elect. 

Mr. Jones’ bill concerns itself only with the four 
surplus crops, wheat, cotton, tobacco, and _ hogs. 
The principle of the new bill is contained in the re- 
marks of Mr. Jones on January 5: 

We want cotton and wheat and tobacco to bear the same 


relation to the general commodity price level today that they bore 
in the 1909-1914 period. * * * 


If wheat bore the same relation to the general commodity 
level of price today that it bore in 1909-1914, wheat would be 93 
cents per bushel. * * * 


In the debate, some city representatives have op- 
posed the bill on the ground that it would be a tax on 
the consumer. Others have argued that in the case of 
hogs the market price would be lowered by the amount 
of the fee to be collected to create the fund to be 
distributed to producers. 

Newspaper men predict that the measure will not 
become law during the present session. 











MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT 
HAGENBARTH 


HAT | was forced through illness to miss 

the Sixty-eighth Annual Convention of the 

National Wool Growers Association, I 
very keenly felt. It was the first wool growers’ 
meeting | had not attended in thirty years; the 
first one | had not presided over in twenty 
years. The rough edges of my disappointment, 
however, were smoothed away by the good 
wishes that were wired to me from the conven- 
tion and by the basket of beautiful roses sent 
at its close with the announcement of my re- 
election as president of the wool growers’ 
association. This expression of continued faith 
in me as one of the association's leaders, | shall 
try to repay with service, such as | have always 
tried to give, for the lasting benefit of the 


sheep industry. 
F. J. HAGENBARTH. 











Lamb Feeders Attack 
Marketing Charges 


A! a meeting of members of the 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feed- 
ers Association held at Greeley, De- 
cember 9, there was considerable 
discussion of stockyards and com- 
mission charges. A committee con- 
sisting of S. K. Warrick of Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska, and S. F. Webster 
and E. F. Munroe of Fort Collins, 
Colorado, was appointed. The com- 
mittee held its first meeting at Den- 
ver on January 6, and while the 
results of their interviews have not 
been announced, they have stated 
that they received considerable en- 
couragement and intend to visit the 
other markets before the movement 
of fed lambs becomes general. 


The report of the committee on 
lamb marketing as adopted at the 
Idaho convention promised coopera- 
tion with the feeders’ committee, 
and the National Association has 
agreed to furnish representatives to 
join with a committee from the 
feeders’ organization in presenting 
the case at all markets. 





SHEEPMEN'S CALENDAR 


CONVENTIONS 
Washington Wool Growers, Yakima 
—January 16-17. 
Montana Wool Growers, Great Falls 
—January 19-20. 
New Mexico Wool Growers, Albu- 
querque—February 8-9. 
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First National Meeting of Wool Growers 


'HE above is a photographic reproduction of a part of the first page of the minutes of 

the meeting of wool growers held at Syracuse, New York, December 12, 1865, for the 
purpose of perfecting a national association to represent the industry in the reorganization 
of the federal revenue system at the close of the Civil War. 

The men who organized the wool growers included: Henry S. Randall, the first presi- 
dent; George Geddes, E. B. Pottle, William Kelly, James 0. Sheldon, William Chamberlain, 
Samuel Thorne, D. D. T. Moore, James M. Ellis, A. F. Wilcox, E. E. Brown, Lionel Sher- 
wood, Henry P. Randall, Wm. M. Holmes, Davis Cossit, James Geddes, Charles Tallman, 
Allen H. Avery, John R. Page, H. D. L. Sweet, Addison H. Clapp, Luther Baker, Spen- 
cer Beard, Charles H. Hibbard, and William Plumb, all from the State of New York; 
J. W. Colburn, Edwin Hammond, John H. Thomas, Henry Boynton, Hampden Cutts, 
William R. Sanford, John Gregory, and George Campbell of Vermont; R. M. Montgom- 
ery, S. D. Harris and Wm. F. Greer, the first secretary, of Ohio; A. M. Garland, John 
McConnell, Franklin Fassett, Samuel P. Boardman of Illinois; Eli Stillson and Thomas 
Goodhue of Wisconsin; and George B. Loring, Victor Wright, Daniel Kimball, Thomas 
Sanders, E. §. Stowell, Henry Clark, and Jeremiah Thornton from New England Association. 
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Report of 1932 Work of the National 
Wool Growers Association 


Prepared by the Secretary for Presentation to the Sixty-eighth Annual Convention at Portland, December 8, 1932 


| HAVE considered it well this year to give a some- 
what fuller report of the year’s work of the associa- 
tion. This because of the unusual conditions and the 
necessity for planning for the most effective activities 
next year and at the minimum of expense. 
Finances 

[The financial statement of the association presented to the 
convention has been revised to show the status of affairs at the 
beginning of 1933.] 

The total income for 1933 was $13,735.66. Of 
this, $10,839.20 was from 1932 quota payments from 
the state associations as follows: Arizona, $500; Cali- 
fornia, $1,727.26; Colorado, $1,009.63; Idaho, $1,508; 
Montana, $103.50; Nevada, $13; New Mexico, $4; 
Oregon, $567.15; Texas, $3,009.26; Utah, $616; Wash- 
ington, $727.77; and Wyoming, $1,053.63. The New 
Mexico Wool Growers Association has advised that they 
expect to make a payment on their 1932 quota early 
this year, and the Oregon Association is ready to make 
a further payment on 1932 as soon as they can secure 
a release of some of their funds from the banks which 
closed last summer. 

In addition to the payments on quotas for 1932, 
$2,872.46 came in during the year from Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Nevada, Oregon, and Wyoming as payments on 
1931 quotas. There was also $24 received in dues from 
individual sheepmen in other parts of the country, 
which brings the total income for the year to $13,- 
735.66. 

It was apparent early in the year that the income 
would be much less than last year, and no commit- 
ments were made outside of the maintenance of the 
office. No funds have been sent to the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board as formerly, for the special lamb 
demonstration work. For the Eat-More-Lamb work, 
the only outlay was $576.38 for the lamb tire covers, 
nearly all of which is being returned as the covers are 
sold. 

There have never been more than three people in 
your National Association office, and the combined 
salaries paid by the association and the expense for rent, 
etc., for all of 1932, amount to $8,530.17, which is 
$989.12 less than the total office expense for last year. 
Most of this reduction came through the lowering of 
the salaries of the Secretary and Assistant Editor. We 
have had some expense in connection with the reopening 
of the general livestock freight case. 

As the accounts stand at the beginning of 1933, 
they show a balance of $310.76 above expenditures. 

I have submitted for consideration by your execu- 
tive committee a budget for next year of only $20,000, 


which covers the estimated cost of running the office, 
with further reduction in salaries, and for the expense 
of sending our representatives to Washington while 
Congress is handling tariff or other legislation directly 
affecting our business. 

Five years ago we discontinued the solicitation of 
membership dues from individual wool growers. Our 
funds come wholly through the state associations. Each 
year the executive committee approves a budget and 
divides the amount expected to be raised among the 
twelve state associations affiliated with and comprising 
the National Association, on the basis of the number of 
sheep per state. 

Steady progress was being made on this basis, but 
the plan was not fully understood or supported in some 
cases. Also, there are some sheep owners who for some 
reason do not join their state organizations, but are 
appreciative of the general undertakings for the indus- 
try as conducted by the National. In fairness to the 
states, the National has made no effort to collect dues 
from any individual. 

Because of the extreme need for certain lines of 
association work during next year and the existing 
plan of securing finances, it is desirable that some addi- 
tional or temporary steps be taken to secure funds and 
at the same time preserve the full cooperative action 
by the various states through the National organization. 

Stockyards Affairs 

In accordance with the report of the committee 
on lamb marketing, as adopted by the last convention, 
we have continued our efforts to induce stockyard 
companies and commission men to lower their charges. 
Further correspondence and interviews brought no re- 
sult, and on August 1, we joined with the American 
National Live Stock Association and 23 other organiza- 
tions in a request for reductions in yardage rates. The 
Denver Yards Company revised its scale. In the case 
of sheep the new scale carried a maximum charge of 
$20 on double deck cars of sheep instead of the usual 
8 cents per head. This meant some saving to shippers 
loading over 250 head per car. 

It should be said that the Ogden and Salt Lake yards 
collect yardage on only a small part of the lambs pass- 
ing through those markets and that their yardage 
charge always has been lower than at other markets. 
No other stockyards company took any action. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, 
through its Packers and Stockyards Administration, has 


reported as follows: 
Cuicaco: No action. 


OmesuHa: Formal hearing in January. (The Secre- 





tary testified for the association.) No decision has been 
reached. 

Kansas City: The 1930 case still pending. 

Denver: An injunction against the order of the 
Secretary in 1931 was secured by the yards company. The 
injunction later was made permanent and the Packers 
and Stockyards Administration has taken no further 
action. Slight voluntary reductions were announced in 
August to continue until the end of the year. 

St. JosePH: An injunction was secured against the 
1931 order for lowering of yardage charges, which oper- 
ated to keep the old rates in effect. A further hearing 
was held and no decision has been announced. 


On commission charges the procedure under the 
Packers and Stockyards Administration has been as 
follows: 

Cuicaco: An informal conference between the 
government representatives and the livestock exchange 
was arranged. It was supposed that some voluntary reduc- 
tions would be worked out to take effect without delay. 
This conference was not held until the last of August 
and no agreement was reached. The government has 
started formal proceedings but the date of the hearing has 


not been announced. 
The official order which 


OmaHa: No action. 
reduced charges on sheep to $18 became effective in 
1930, following the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. The Farmers Union charges the regular rate but 
has paid patronage dividends of about 45 per cent of the 
charge. 

Kansas Crry: An order was issued, calling for a 
rate of $17 per car on sheep to become effective June 17. 
(This decision was discussed in the June issue of the Wool 
Grower.) A rehearing was granted and a revised scale 
filed to be in effect pending the final decision. The fur- 
ther hearing was held but no decision has been rendered. 
The old-line houses are charging $17.50 and up per car 
of sheep. 

St. JosepH: The $17 rate was put into effect in May. 

Denver: No official action. The Intermountain 
Live Stock Marketing Association made a voluntary 
reduction to $16 per car on November 1 and the Farmers 
Union to $17. 

The net change during the year amounts to a small 
reduction in yardage rates at one market, a general 
reduction in commission charges at one market, and 
reductions by two firms at two other markets. 

Proceedings still are in progress at three markets 
on yardage rates and on commission rates at Kansas City 
and Chicago. It can be expected that further 
decisions will be made next year. It does not seem that 
the Packers and Stockyards Administration can act 
rapidly enough to adjust these expenses to varying con- 
ditions, or that its methods produce results that are 
acceptable to those who pay the charges even for an 
average of good and bad years. 

A special communication from the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration in regard to these proceed- 
ings has been placed before your committee on lamb 
marketing affairs. Freight Rates 


In 1931 we were compelled to oppose the proposal 
of the railroads to make a general increase of 15 per cent 
in all freight rates. The Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission refused to approve increases on livestock. 
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The new scale of rates, with the 20,000-pound 
minimum loading weight for sheep and lambs, came 
into effect on January 25 of this year, nearly four years 
after the opening of the case. 

However, the case was reopened and hearings re- 
sumed at Kansas City in April. Your Secretary repre- 
sented the association in the hearings at Kansas City, 
Portland, Salt Lake City, and Chicago, and prepared 
and submitted opening and reply briefs. Several wit- 
nesses from state associations were called to testify. 

The carriers made no serious attack upon the 
20,000-pound minimum, but attempted to convince 
the Commission that rates higher than those prescribed 
in the 1931 decision should be levied on the intermoun- 
tain area and on the longer-haul shipments. The final 
decision of the Commission is expected very soon. 

In publishing the new scale of rates to take effect 
on January 25, many of the carriers made increases in 
charges for incidental services and discontinued several 
routings used and desired by shippers. The object of 
most of these was to hold traffic to the originating line 
even though it was to shipper’s interest to use another 
line or lines in reaching final market destinations. This 
applies particularly in cases where it is desired to reach 
a feeding or summer grazing ground not on the line 
of the originating railroad. 

These matters are apart from the general rate scale 
under consideration in the main case, I. C. C. 17,000 
(Part 9). The Commission was unwilling to take them 
up in the reopened proceedings of that case. If they 
are to be worked out, it apparently will be necessary 
to file new separate complaints following the final 
decision as to the general rate scale. 

One incidental, but important result of the new 
scale was the cancellation, by the railroads, of the rule 
under which livestock buyers could ship livestock out 
of the markets in which purchased on the basis of the 
lower rate that would apply from point of origin to 
the final destination. This meant a considerably lower 
freight bill than would have been paid if such stock 
were billed at the regular rate applying from the market 
in which purchased to the place of slaughter. 

The shipper can still use the through rate to 
another market if he decides not to sell at the first stop. 
But the railroads do not allow buyers the benefit of 
reo a provision, except at Denver, Ogden, and Salt 
Lake. 

The result has been that a much larger proportion 
of this year’s lamb shipment has gone to Denver and 
a smaller proportion to Chicago, Omaha, and other 
river markets. It also has caused the receipt of a large 
number of ‘directs’ at Chicago. While growers have 
shipped at a very uniform rate from week to week, the 
market situation has been altered by the unusual distri- 
bution among the different markets. 

Complaints were filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by several of the markets, asking to 


have the ‘change-of-ownership’ rule abolished at 
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Denver and also at Ogden and Salt Lake. The case has 
been set for hearing at Excelsior Springs, Missouri, be- 
ginning on December 2 and probably will continue at 
Salt Lake. 

At the August meeting of your executive com- 
mittee, it was voted that we should try to have the old 
arrangement restored, permitting eastern concerns to 
buy at any market and use the through rate for the 
balance of the distance. It is evident that it is helpful 
to shippers to have eastern buyers at all the principal 
markets. Also, that any arrangement that lowers the 
cost of transportation of lambs from origin to final 
destination is in the interest of the producer even 
though it may be an indirect result. 


The National Live Stock and Meat Board 

I have continued to act as your representative in 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board. The Board 
now has 20 directors, 13 of whom are from producers’ 
organizations. ‘The other representative of the sheep 
industry is Mr. H. W. Farr, president of the Colorado- 
Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association. 

Since this Board was established in 1922, it has had 
an annual income of about $75,000, derived from the 
collection of 5 cents per car from shippers and packers 
at 17 public markets. All of the work done from this 
fund has been directed to combating propaganda 
against meat and to educating the public as to the facts 
about meat. A large amount of good literature is dis- 
tributed in a careful and economical way every year. 
In the last year the Board has secured an average of 26 
radio broadcasts per week, chiefly in the larger con- 
suming areas of eastern states. Training schools in meat 
cutting have been conducted for college men and others 
who in turn carry the work to the consumers and re- 
tailers in their various states. There also has been a 
great deal of educational work through publications 
and demonstrations on the cooking of meat. Fifty-two 
of these demonstrations were given last year in 24 large 
eastern cities of the class that furnish the market for 
our western-grown meat animals. 

The Board has directed special work on one kind 
of meat only as special funds were furnished for that 
purpose. During the last six years, this association and 
the feeders’ organization have placed with the Meat 
Board the direction of special work on lamb and sub- 
scribed a total of $80,000 for that purpose. This went 
for special work in promoting lamb over and above the 
Board’s regular work on behalf of all meat. 

We have not continued our contribution for this 
special lamb work during this year for the reason that 
the money was not on hand. Mr. Cullen, the specialist 
who handled the lamb cutting demonstrations, has been 
taken over by the Board and is demonstrating the cut- 
ting of all classes of meat, including lamb. The Board 
has a second demonstrator who has been doing the same 
kind of work since last summer. 


At present the collections at the markets for sup- 
port of the Meat Board work are being made in the 
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amount of 25 cents instead of 5 cents per car. This will 
permit a much larger program and a further expansion 
of the demonstration work, the details of which are 
now being worked out. 


“Eat More Lamb” 


Two years ago you adopted a larger plan for 
special lamb advertising work to be under our own im- 
mediate control. An outstanding advertising company 
was selected to aid us in working out the best methods 
and in building up the state association memberships to 
produce the necessary funds. This latter phase of the 
undertaking occupied most of last year. The response 
was most encouraging but we now know that it was an 
unfortunate time to start a new undertaking. 

We were able in 1931 to put on one lamb sales 
campaign, in Omaha, the results of which were most 
gratifying and encouraging as to what could be accom- 
plished through the kind of program we had expected to 
carry out. Since it became apparent early this year 
that dues could not be paid as had been agreed upon, 
your officers suspended all expenditures in connection 
with the Eat-More-Lamb work, except that $576.38 
was advanced for a supply of the lamb tire covers 
which have been sold by the state associations and the 
National reimbursed so far for all but $190.84 of the 
cost. 

In my opinion this plan of lamb selling campaigns, 
in cooperation with packers and retailers, is a most 
profitable kind of association work and should be re- 
sumed as soon as our finances will permit. 

During the past three years of large production 
and low prices, our advertising work has been of great 
aid in getting the lamb supply into consumption. Many 
thousands of consumers have, for the first time, come 
to know and appreciate lamb. Retailers who never 
handled it before now furnish it to their customets, and 
a considerable number of smaller packing concerns have 
added lamb to their business. These concerns are taking 
the product of their territories and merchandising it 
there. This is new business and has relieved some of 
the pressure on the central markets. 

Of course prices have been ruinous to lamb pro- 
ducers, but we now see that our low prices are a part 
of the world-wide financial conditions and it is impos- 
sible to measure what our condition might have been 
had we left the lowness of price to act alone in forcing 
our product into consumption. 

The retailers finally lowered their prices and the 
producer now is interested in seeing the retailer get 
more, so as to permit better prices on live lambs. A 
general meat shortage seems certain to confront this 
country as soon as purchasing power returns. 

The commercial breeding herds and flocks are 
being depleted in all producing countries. I still con- 
sider it inevitable that as time goes on the American 
people will use a larger proportion of lamb in their meat 
diet. The smaller lamb crops of the next few years 
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will not permit continued increase in consumption, but 
as soon as reconstruction is finished the sheepman will 
have awaiting him the opportunity to establish a broad- 
er market for lamb. I recommend that the association 
should not drop this lamb work, but should plan and 
expect to carry it further when finances permit and 
meat trade conditions afford the opportunity for secur- 
ing the greatest results. 


Forest Grazing Fees 


After our own failure to secure from the Forest 
Service any concessions from the high scale of grazing 
fees imposed by the order of January 25, 1927, a group 
of western Senators and Congressmen brought this mat- 
ter to the attention of President Hoover, and on March 
13 the Secretary of Agriculture announced a remission 
of the first 50 per cent of 1932 fees, making no pay- 
ments necessary until the close of the season on 
December 1. 

We have been unable so far to secure the continua- 
tion of the same arrangement for 1933, but feel hopeful 
that such will be done. 

So far the Forest Service has not been inclined to 
consider the revision of the high scale of charges decided 
upon in 1927 and which brought increases in 1928 and 
the following years and resulted in an increase of $800,- 
000 in the government’s annual grazing bill to stock- 
men. It would seem as though it must be recognized that 
present conditions and prospects cannot justify any set 
of charges which the Forest Service considered fair in 
the light of past and prospective conditions as viewed in 
1927. 

I also feel that the Congress should amend the 
existing law to provide that instead of 25 per cent of 
collections from the forests going to county road and 
school funds, the counties should receive at least 
§0 per cent of the amounts paid in under grazing 
permits. 


Tariff 


There has been no tariff legislation during the year, 
but important progress has been made in the admin- 
istration of wool customs, which are very important to 
the wool grower. 

Shortly after the passage of the 1930 tariff law, 
the Treasury Department issued a new regulation 
requiring the collection of duty upon all the wool 
that can be removed from imported skins by pull- 
ing. This was the proposal of the growers’ repre- 
sentatives before Congress and the customs officials in 
1929 and 1930. Importers of wool skins objected to 
the new regulation and won a decision in the Customs 
Court. The case was appealed by the government and 
the first decision reversed, with the result that full duty 
was paid on the 40 million pounds of wool imported on 
skins. 

Under the present direction of custom affairs, 
there has been improvement in the administration of 
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the clean content duty and the protective duties on 
wool are being enforced more fairly and scientifically 
than at any previous time. 

During the twelve months which ended June 30, 
1932, the total imports of unmanufactured wool and 
mohair amounted to 104 million pounds, of which 81 
millions was carpet wool, not dutiable under the present 
law unless used for the manufacture of clothing. 


The lower rates of duty on coarser wools as pre- 
scribed by the 1930 law do not appear to have caused 
any increase in imports, so far as can be measured by 
the figures for the fiscal year 1932. The comparatively 
small imports of clothing and combing wool have been 
made up nearly altogether of wools found to be finer 
than 44’s and taking the full duty rate of 34 cents per 
pound of clean content. 


The fact that our domestic wool prices sank so 
very low in the summer of 1932 was not due to any 
defect in the tariff law, but largely to the lack of con- 
fidence of a part of the concerns that were carrying 
wools. While this feeling was a result of the depres- 
sion, the price drop could have been prevented if all the 
concerns had taken advantage of the protective duty 
rates. As it was, imports were prevented by these 
duties and the proportion of domestic wool used in 
American mills this year is the largest in history. 

I would recommend that the association make 
every effort to have the Congress continue in effect the 
rates of duty on wools in all forms, and the adminis- 
trative provisions for collecting them that will repre- 
sent the full amount of the difference between the cost 
of producing wool in the United States as compared 
with the cost of producing in, and shipping from the 
principal wool exporting countries. 

Imports of mutton and lamb during the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1932, consisted of 1,000 head 
of sheep and goats, 31,000 pounds of mutton and 41,000 
pounds of lamb. 


National Wool Grower 


It has always been the aim of your officials, in 
publishing the National Wool Grower, to have it a com- 
mendable association organ, and during the past year 
we have kept as closely as possible to the standard set in 
size and quality, hoping that it would be possible to 
get through the period of depression without making 
any material change. It is apparent, now, however, that 
in order to keep within our financial limits, it will be 
necessary from now on to reduce the size of the paper 
somewhat. Diligence and care will be exercised, how- 
ever, in the selection of material, so that its contents 
will continue to include the most essential and interest- 
ing information from the sheepman’s point of view. 

Our financial condition also makes it imperative, 
much as we dislike to do so, to discontinue all subscrip- 
tions for which payment is not received through the 
state associations or otherwise. 
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Around the Range Country 


Wyoming 


Temperatures were below normal 
practically all the month and in 
nearly all parts of the state, one 
week being exceptionally cold, caus- 
ing some temporary  shrinkages, 
especially among range livestock; 
but the temperature gradually rose, 
and conditions were alleviated. There 
was ample snow everywhere, being 
rather heavy in the mountains; and 
the winter range areas were open to 
foraging satisfactorily, though 
wherever practicable feeding was 
practiced. Some livestock losses 
occurred, but they were scattering, 
and as a rule flocks and herds are 
doing fairly well. 


Hot Creek 


Weather conditions have been 
fine, but feed is a little below nor- 
mal (January 5). The fall range 
has been considerably short as to 
water and feed in comparison with 
other years. Hay can be had at $5 a 
ton in the stack. 

Breeding operations are on about 
the same scale as a year ago; no ewes 
changing hands. Most of the men 
in this section held back about 50 
per cent more of their ewe lambs 
than in 1931. 

I can’t see where sheepmen have 
been able to reduce their production 
costs much; taxes, leases, and inter- 
est rates are about as high as ever. A 
good many of them are taking ad- 
vantage of the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation; they can bor- 
row about $3 per ewe on good ages. 

The coyote trouble is increasing. 
In my opinion, what we need is to 
cut out the government hunters and 
put on a larger bounty to induce 
hunters to go after them. Give all 
of the people a chance instead of just 
a few, and they will get the coyotes. 


Albert De Gering. 
Thermopolis 


December conditions were not so 
good; four or five inches of snow 


fell, temperatures were low, and 
feed on the range poor. The fall 
range generally did not compare 
very favorably with conditions 
there a year ago. Hay prices range 
from $5 to $6 a ton in the stack. 

Deals in yearling ewes have been 
consummated recently on the basis 
of $4.50 a head for both fine-wools 
and crossbreds. Not so many ewes 
are being bred this year, about 5 per 
cent short of last year, but more 
ewe lambs, from 5 to 10 per cent 
more, have been kept for replace- 
ments. 

The Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation of this section is loan- 
ing up to $4 a head on range ewes. 

I think a reduction of about 20 
per cent has been made by sheep- 
men in producing wool and lambs 
during the past two years. Lease 
rates on grazing lands have been 
lowered slightly. 

James Dickie. 


Montana 


Intensely cold weather prevailed 
for a week or more, the rest of the 
month being only moderately cold, 
some of the time comparatively 
mild. Some shrinkages were noted, 
but they were not important as the 
cold snap was not prolonged. Full 
feeding was necessary nearly every- 
where much of the time. As a rule 
livestock are now in rather good 





HE notes on weather conditions, 

appearing under the names of 
the various states are furnished by 
J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications of that bureau for the 
month of December. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











winter condition nearly everywhere. 
The lower ranges are open and ac- 
cessible. 


Deer Lodge 


We had a lot of cold weather dur- 
ing December, but there is plenty 
of hay at $5 a ton in the stack. As 
a whole the feed and water condi- 
tions on the public domain during 
the fall were 50 per cent better than 
in previous years. 

According to opinion here, the 
R. A. C. C. is too tight in its loans 
on ewes; only $3 to $4 per head is 
obtainable. 

Yearling ewes, both fine-wooled 
and crossbred, have recently been 
changing hands at $5 ahead. A 
good many more ewe lambs were 
held by sheepmen this fall for their 
flocks; the ewe bands bred to lamb 
this year are only about 85 per cent 
of those of a year ago. 

We may get an adjustment on 
lease rates here. Indian lands are 
the same as last year, but too high. 
Production costs generally have 
been lowered by 50 per cent in the 
last two years. 


Blackfoot Sheep Co. 


Mocassin 


We had some snow from the 7th 
to 15th of December and plenty 
of cold weather the rest of the 
month, but feed is good. Hay is $5 
a ton in the stack. 

There is about the same number 
of ewes to lamb this year as last. 
While there have been no recent 
sales of yearling ewes, I imagine you 
could get them for any price, as 
everybody wants to sell. 


M. J. Bixenman. 


Idaho 


Moderately cold weather was the 
rule this month, and one week was 
exceptionally cold, increasing the 
amount of feed necessary for do- 
mestic livestock. Light to moderate 
snowfall occurred, moisture being 
ample, and snows not too deep, gen- 
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erally over the winter grazing areas. 
Livestock suffered some during the 
extremely cold weather, but with- 
out losses, and as a rule cattle and 
sheep are in fairly good condition 
in all sections. 


Grand View 


December weather and feed con- 
ditions were very favorable. We 
can buy hay now at $4 a ton in the 
stack. I think the fall range was 
much better this year than it has 
been. 

More ewe lambs were kept back 
last fall by sheep owners and it is 
estimated that more ewes are being 
bred, about 10 per cent more than 
a year ago. 

I think sheepmen have been able 
to reduce their production costs 
around 40 per cent since 1930. A 
good many of them are borrowing 
from the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation, but I do not 
know what valuation the corpora- 
tion is placing on ewes. 


Mary Ellen Blodgett. 
Washington 


One or two weeks were excep- 
tionally cold, and rather severe on 
livestock, increasing the amount of 
feeding that was necessary. The cold 
snap came suddenly and set back 
much pasturage in western coun- 
ties. Livestock have, however, held 
up in fairly good condition as a 
general rule. Grain was appreciably 
damaged by the cold snap, due in 
part to the lack of deep snow cover- 
ing. 


Ellensburg 


About six inches of snow fell dur- 
ing ten days of December and the 
sheep are doing well with a light 
grain ration and plenty of old 
bunchgrass. Stockmen can get hay 
at $3 to $4 a ton in the stack. 

Some yearling ewes, a very few, 
have moved recently at $5 for the 
fine-wools and $5.50 to $6 for the 
crossbreds. I do not think as many 
ewes have been bred this year, prob- 
ably 4 per cent under the number 
lambed last year. Also fewer ewe 
lambs were held back. 
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The R. A. C. C. is loaning up to 
$5 a head on range ewes. 


Rental rates on state lands have 
been reduced half, but no reductions 
have been made on any other leases. 
I think sheepmen have been able to 
lower their expenses from 5 to 15 per 
cent since 1930. 

A year ago most people thought 
things would pick up soon, at least 
after the Presidential election was 
over; but so far things are little 
better than before, outside of the 
lamb market which was up to $6.50 
per hundred yesterday (December 
26). Until the eleven million un- 
employed go to work, conditions 
can’t improve much. 


But the most surprising thing is 
that sheepmen in central Washing- 
ton, at least some of them, are still 
paying wartime wages to their help. 
How they can do it and stay in busi- 
ness is hard for me to understand, 
as everyone of them has lost money 
the last two years. Living is from 
40 to 60 per cent cheaper than three 
years ago; then why shouldn’t wages, 
rentals and everything else be 
regulated the same too? 

When in some states they paid 9 
to 10 cents per head for shearing 
last spring, Yakima Valley paid 
from 10 to 114 cents per head. If 
such times stay with us another year, 
the herders will own the sheep and 
the sheepmen will have to go to 
herding. 

K. O. Kohler. 


Goldendale 


Weather and feed conditions were 
ideal from November to about De- 
cember, when we were suddenly 
visited with sub-zero weather, which 
has lasted continuously until this 
date (December 16) when it is 
warming up and the skies are be- 
coming overcast with dark, heavy 
clouds. Our ground was bare dur- 
ing this cold snap which has worked 
considerable damage to growing 
grain and grass which were well ad- 
vanced. There appears to be a 


normal supply of dry feed on most 
ranges. 
Less than the usual number of 





ewes have been bred in this locality 
this fall due to the lack of ability 
on the part of the sheepman to re- 
place his old ewes with young stock. 
Lambs raised here practically all go 
to slaughter, being blackfaces, and 
it has been necessary for the 
operator to devote all proceeds from 
sales of lambs and wool to operating 
expenses, making it impossible to 
replace his old worn-out ewes. 

Yearling fine-wool ewes moved in 
a very limited way at $4.50 to $5 
and crossbreds were available at $5 
to $5.50 early in the fall. 

Most Klickitat sheepmen raise the 
greater part of their hay, but alfalfa 
hay, baled, is available at around $7 
delivered from Yakima Valley to 
the ranch. 

Coyotes seem to be more numer- 
ous and troublesome than usual; 
apparently too large a territory is 
allotted to the government hunters 
as they are only able to hold the 
coyote population about even, tak- 
ing the country generally. 

Herders and camptenders were 
paid $40 during the summer and 
fall; some sheepmen have reduced 
wages further since the sheep are on 
the winter camps. Most of our 
sheepmen run only one or two bands 
of 1,100 to 1,200 each and do not 
double up in the fall as their ranges 
are too small. 

Sheepmen are being forced by 
economic conditions and changes to 
seek capital financing from some 
source other than strictly commer- 
cial banks which do not accept this 
type of business and are, in fact, 
making every effort to get rid of 
credit lines of sheepmen where they 
require capital financing. It would 
seem that the new Agricultural 
Credit Corporations will do a large 
volume of business in sheep and 
cattle loans as their policies and 
program are made known and opera- 
tive. Most loan companies discount- 
ing with the Intermediate Credit 
Bank appear to have all the sheep 
paper they can carry and do not 
solicit, or readily accept, new lines. 

There is a universal hope, and 
some belief, among sheepmen and 
their creditors that a better day is 
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near at hand in our business; let us 
hope that 1933 will usher -in this 
much-needed change. 

R. A. Jackson. 


Dayton 


We had rains throughout this dis- 
trict from the 15th of October on 
that started the young grass and 
gave it good strength by the middle 
of November. Up until now (De- 
cember 27) the sheep have held up 
well on this feed and will continue 
to do so unless we have heavy snow. 
We have had cold weather in De- 
cember, but not over half an inch 
of snow. There has been no feeding 
on the range so far. 

Due to the large carryover and 
weak buying power, also mild 
weather conditions, hay is selling as 
low as $4 in the stack, although 
some No. 1 hay is being held at $7 
and a little at $8 in the stack. 

It is safe to say that more ewe 
lambs were held back in this section 
this year than in 1931 and 1932. 
The past few years breeders have 
been partial to coarse-wooled lambs, 
or mutton type. Exclusive breed- 
ing on these lines has depleted the 
stock ewes some and there has been 
considerable buying of fine-wooled 
ewe lambs for replacements. Very 
few old ewes are being bred this sea- 
son. Due to the low price, breeders 
are weeding them out pretty thor- 
oughly, finding a ready market at 
the Portland canneries. 

Ewes bred this coming year will 
undoubtedly be far less than last, 
due to heavy winter losses last year, 
clearing out old ewes and forcing 
sales on the market. 

There have been few deals in year- 
ling stock ewes in this country or 
any other part of the country, other 
than exchanges on financial paper. 
Even at the low prices, it takes cash 
to buy young ewes outright and 
very little of this we sheepmen seem 
to have. However, there have been 
a few cash sales made at $4 to $5 a 
head. 

Our operating expenses are being 
greatly reduced, on account of 
cheaper grazing land, both private 
and public; labor expenses are re- 
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duced to half of what they formerly 
were—we are paying $30 a month 
here for herders and some stockmen 
are paying even less; we are raising 
more food stuff on our ranches; 
our interest rate is less; and our car 
expenses are what we make them. 
We are able to raise our lambs and 
wool for less and should be able to 
reduce our loans by increasing our 
stock for less money. 

The R. F. C. is lending a hand to 
this part of the country. Wher- 
ever necessary, loans are going 
through up to $4 and $5 a head on 
good security. 

Coyotes have been poisoned and 
trapped by private and federal trap- 
pers until they are very little bother 
on the range during the winter, 
although they still cause trouble in 
the mountains. 


W. S. Jackson. 


Oregon 


Some of the coldest weather of 
record occurred in some western 
sections this month, and much cold 
weather was reported elsewhere. 
Green pastures and other crops were 
damaged, and some winter killing of 
wheat is feared; also damage to 
fruits. Snows over the eastern por- 
tion, and rains in the west, have 
been ample and not of severe pro- 
portions. There is little pasturage 
available, and feeding is necessary in 
many sections; livestock have been 
considered to be in satisfactory con- 
dition as a rule. 


California 


Temperatures were below normal 
much of the time over most of the 
state, but they were not severely 
cold for a very long spell. Moderate 
to heavy rains and snows occurred 
over the northern part of the state 
and light precipitation farther 
south. Ranges and pastures made a 
good start in growth, but as forage 
was insufficient it was necessary to 
resort to feeding to maintain the 
condition of livestock. Grass and 


other forage have made better 
growth since the cold, frosty 
weather. 


Petaluma 


Feed conditions are very poor 
here (December 30); the old grass 
is all gone and the new much re- 
tarded by cold weather. Alfalfa 
hay can be had at $10 and $15 in 
the stack. 

Only about .85 or 90 per cent of 
the number of ewes bred last year 
were bred to lamb this year, and 
only a small percentage of ewe 
lambs were saved for flock replace- 
ments. 

We are having less trouble from 
coyotes this season, due to the work 
of the Biological Survey and well 
executed trapping. 

Very little leasing is done here and 
that of private lands only; the rates 
for these leases have been lowered 
somewhat. 

It is my estimate that sheepmen 
have reduced their production costs 
by 20 or 25 per cent in the last two 
years. 


C. A. Bodwell. 
Nevada 


Most of the month was compara- 
tively cold, and one week was the 
coldest of record in several places. 
Light to moderate snows fell, and 


- allowed the spreading of livestock 


to the more southerly ranges. Some 
shrinkages resulted from the cold 
weather, and the partly-covered 
forage, but as a rule livestock have 
held up well, and are still in fairly 
good condition. Livestock on feed 
have done very well. 

Austin 

The weather has been good ex- 
cept for a cold spell about the mid- 
dle of December. The feed has been 
fairly good; not quite enough snow, 
however. We need more snow to 
enable us to get onto the winter 
range which has exceptionally good 
feed this year (January 5). 

If all the old ewes don’t die dur- 
ing the winter, we will have about 
the same number of ewes to lamb in 
the spring as a year ago. Pretty 
nearly all of the ewe lambs were kept 


this fall for replacement purposes. 
(Continued to page 30) 
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Service of the National Feeder and 


Finance Corporation 


Convention Address Delivered at Portland, Oregon, December 8 by C. A. Stewart, Manager of the Feeder and 


Finance Corporation, 


OME of you may have long since won- 

dered why the National Livestock Mar- 
keting Association was interested in entering 
as hazardous a field as that of livestock 
financing. We have the records of the va- 
rious livestock financing interests during 
the depression of 1920 and ’21; we know a 
great many banks fell by the wayside; we 
know a number of livestock loan companies 
were compelled to close their doors during 
that particular period. With that exper- 
ience in mind, I can appreciate that there 
would be some question as to why a market- 
ing association would be particularly inter- 
ested in that particular field. 


Complete Service 


There are two factors to take into con- 
sideration in that connection. The first 
really is an appreciation on the part of those 
charged with administering the affairs of 
the National Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion that merely handling the products of 
farms and ranches after they arrive at the 
terminal markets, or of anything to sell to 
the buyer, is not in itself complete market- 
ing service. Supply and demand are an 
integral part of the marketing field. Credit 
is a considerable factor, particularly in in- 
fluencing supply. That is all too evident 
today as we all recognize and appreciate 
that one reason for the present depressed 
condition, of the sheep industry particularly, 
is the fact that there has been in the past 
a radical overexpansion of credit. Now, 
realizing and appreciating the hazards in the 
field, recognizing and appreciating the ex- 
periences that other credit organizations, 
both livestock loan companies and _ local 
banks, have had in the past, appreciating 
that credit must, of necessity, be a part of 
a complete livestock marketing program— 
the directors of the National Livestock Mar- 
keting Association determined upon the fur- 
ther development of a livestock credit 
program. 

I say further development because 1n 
connection with the old National Livestock 
Producers’ Association, we had limited credit 
facilities extended to the corn belt only. 
Now, with the assistance of the Farm 
Board, with the reorganization of the old 
Producers’ Association, with the inclusion 
of such other cooperative organizations as 
cared to join, and the organization of the 
National Livestock Marketing Association, 
there came into being the National Feeder 
and Finance Corporation. This organiza- 








tion is a stock company, the stock of which 
is owned by the National Marketing Asso- 
ciation, which in turn belongs to our mem- 
bers scattered in some 28 or 30 states that 
own the various local cooperative marketing 
associations. At least 80 per cent of the 
stock of its six affiliated credit corporations 
is owned by the National Feeder and 
Finance Corporation. That investment is 
made possible by the fact that the Farm 
Board was authorized to extend credit. to 
national livestock marketing associations for 
certain specific purposes, one of which was 
the orderly marketing of its products, and 
the very fact that credit has been included 
in that field made that type of activity 
eligible for credit assistance from the Farm 
Board. 


The Set-up 


Our first credit corporation was started 
in the fall of 1930 and since that time 
there have been organized five others, a 
total of six now being in the field. Some 
$500,000 has been subscribed by the local 
livestock producers for capital in those cor- 
porations. The balance of it has come from 
the National Feeder and Finance Corpora- 
tion. During that time, some $30,000,000 
worth of credit has been extended to the 
livestock producers and at the present time 
some $13,000,000 is now outstanding. The 
size of the loans range from one loan that 
I have in mind of $125, secured by some 
six or seven head of livestock, to a loan 
of $1,250,000 secured by 80,000 head of 
cattle, indicating that these corporations 
are in position to take care of the smallest 
or to take care of the largest. 

Now, I appreciate and recognize that 
$30,000,000, particularly under present 
conditions, is perhaps only a drop in the 
bucket in so far as the credit needs of the 
livestock industry of this country are con- 
cerned. I want to call your attention to 
the fact, however, that that was new 
money, that was $30,000,000 brought into 
the industry when it was so vitally needed. 
This $30,000,000 credit, as it has been made 
available, has relieved temporarily at least, 
and permanently to some extent, a number 
of banks throughout the country. It has 
aided materially the other livestock credit 
corporations. that were in the picture and 
were doing their utmost to carry the live- 
stock producers through this present. depres- 
sion. Sori & 





a Subsidiary of the National Livestock Marketing Association 


In the organization of these credit cor- 
porations, and in their functioning, it 
wasn’t the intent or the purpose to make 
them competitive with other credit institu- 
tions. There was a realization and an ap- 
preciation, however, that a new era or a 
new dawn had come in, so far as livestock 
credit was concerned; an appreciation and 
a realization that the local banks, in all 
probability, would never again become the 
prominent factor in financing the livestock 
producer that they had been in the past, 
and the realization and appreciation that 
privately owned livestock loan companies 
could probably not function to the same 
extent in the future that they had in the 
past. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
number of points that your speaker made 
this morning, one of which was the fact 
that the livestock industry must no longer 
place itself in the position where it must 
depend on a depository bank as a source 
of credit. Another point that he made, 
which has a vital bearing upon livestock 
credits, was the question of overproduction. 


Expanded Credit 


Now, there is no question at all, as I men- 
tioned a moment ago, that an _ over- 
expansion of credit is largely responsible for 
the present condition of the livestock in- 
dustry today. I don’t mean that in a 
critical way. I recognize and appreciate that 
banks and other credit agencies that were 
in the field, in extending credit to the live- 
stock producer and in encouraging expan- 
sion, felt that they were rendering him a 
distinct service. The fact remains, however, 
that it was probably the worst thing that 
could have happened to him. 

We see so many examples of what may 
happen with overexpansion of credit and a 
willingness—or to a great extent a willing- 
ness on the part of a bank—to extend credit 
when money is easy that I am reminded 
of a particular instance that happened in 
one of our neighboring states. I am men- 
tioning it not because it is peculiar, but 
because it is typical of a great many similar 
instances that prevail in the livestock field 
today. I am referring now to a particular 
sheepman who, in 1926, borrowed from his 
local bank $3 per head on 1500 ewes. At 
that time he owned no land; he leased all 
his land at a very reasonable rental. In 
1932 that particular individual still had his 
1500 ewes; he owned a lot of land, heavily 
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mortgaged, no equity in it; his taxes and 
interest were considerably more than he pos- 
sibly could make under present conditions; 
and, in addition to that, he had another 
loan against the same number of ewes that 
he had back in 1926: Now, I don’t need 
to comment on what happened during the 
interim; I don’t need to comment on why 
there was no increase in this particular band 
of sheep. You men know that story better 
than I do. But the fact remains that that 
particular grower could have had his 1500 
sheep today, absolutely free of any incum- 
brance, had it not been for the fact that 
he certainly had encouragement from those 
that were particularly interested during the 
time of plenty in loaning to expand, not in 
so far as sheep holdings were concerned 
or towards his particular business, but in 
other investments which eventually proved 
to be very unwise. 


I mentioned that principally because back 
of the organization and operation of these 
credit corporations which we now have in 
the field is a definite and distinct aim. In 
that connection, I am reminded of a little 
incident that happened several years ago. 
It used to be my pleasure to officiate at 
football games every fall in the vicinity of 
Chicago, where I lived. I had, from time 
to time, the opportunity to officiate in 
negro football games. There happened to 
be a professional league organized at that 
time, composed of some eight of the largest 
cities of the Middle West. I enjoyed those 
games very much, principally because they 
were better than any vaudeville show that 
I ever attended—and I got paid for that 
privilege. The particular game that I have 
in mind, however, occurred between 
Chicago, and Louisville, Kentucky. There 
was about five minutes before the end of 
the game, Chicago was leading something 
like 38 to nothing, and it had been a very 
one-sided game. The Louisville team, prob- 
ably on account of expenses, had brought 
only a limited number of men. The Chicago 
boys had played a little rough and the re- 
sult was that with five minutes left to 
play only one substitute remained on the 
Louisville bench, and he happened to be 
a youngster, probably brought along just 
to enjoy the trip. The Louisville captain, 
a negro somewhere between thirty and fifty 
years of age—and I can still see him; he 
was of the gorilla type, with his arms 
hanging down to his knees—had been very 
badly bruised and battered up during the 
game; had gone his limit and finally asked 
for substitution. As the youngster came 
prancing onto the field and took the head- 
gear from the captain, he said to him, “Sam, 
what am the score?” Sam just barely raised 
his -head, rolled his eyes, looked up to the 
youngster and said, “What you all care, boy, 
you ain’t going to change it none?” 

Now, there is a possibility that we are 
not going to change the system of livestock 
financing in this country. We think we 
are; we thing we can. We recognize and 
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appreciate the fact our influence is small 
with our forty, fifty, or sixty million 
capacity, whatever it may be—and, inci- 
dentally, the capacity of these credit 
corporations is limited to the extent 
that the livestock producer himself can 
make his modest contribution. Now, don’t 
get me wrong; I am not thinking in terms 
of contributions today. I recognize that 
at present most of us engaged in the live- 
stock industry—and I happen to be one of 
them; instead of being a broke sheepman, 
I am a broke cattle man—are not in posi- 
tion to contribute even the modest sun, 
of one hundred or two hundred dollars to 
the capital stock of a credit corporation. 
Two or three years ago we were, but today 
we recognize and appreciate that it is an 
almost utter impossibility to ask the live- 
stock industry to raise any capital of its 
own; but we know that better times and 
conditions are coming. And when they 
do, then the capacity of these credit cor- 
porations will be in proportion to the will- 
ingness of the livestock producer himself 
to contribute 10, 15, or 20 per cent of 
the capital stock. In the meantime, our 
rediscount privilege with the intermediate 
credit banks has no limit. 


Borrowing for Operation 


What I started to say, however, was this 
that our aim in connection with the opera- 
tion of these credit corporations is to put 
livestock financing on a parity with financ- 
ing enjoyed by other industries. You don’t 
see automobile factories or the steel mills; 
you don’t see the woolen mills, under normal 
conditions, operating on borrowed capital, 
paying taxes and interest on an obligation 
against their operating plant equal to or in 
excess of its value. Unfortunately, that 
has been the case too often in the livestock 
industry. We were not only borrowing 
money upon which to operate, but we also 
were heavily involved with a capital loan 
to purchase the livestock that we were 
using, or to increase the number that we 
held at that time. That wasn’t true in 
many instances, but as a whole it has been 
true ever since I have known anything about 
the livestock industry—and that has been 
something like twenty-seven or eight years 
—and it has been done on credit, not only 
the operating end, but the capital end as 
well. We hope and expect to sometime 
arrive at the point where everyone of the 
borrowers that we have today, with the 
exception of a few that will inevitably pass 
out of the picture, will be enabled, through 
our assistance and our help, to reduce their 
indebtedness to the extent that they will 
have their livestock free of encumbrance, 
and the only credit they need will be that 
for operating capital. Perhaps an unat- 
tainable ambition, but you will agree with 
me that it is one worth while at least. 

Just a few moments now with reference 
to a particular activity of the credit cor- 
porations. When these organizations first 
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came into the picture, I don’t need to tell 
you men that in a good many quarters a 
great number of individuals looked upon 
this money as a subsidy to the livestock 
industry. How many arguments we have 
had with livestock producers over ‘the 
country that because this was a government 
fund it didn’t make any difference that 
their loan was or was not a good loan. This 
was money appropriated by the Congress of 
the United States for the livestock industry, 
and they, as livestock producers, were going 
to get their share of it. It took us two 
or three years to correct that impression, 
and even now to some extent those argu- 
ments come up. I tried to impress upon 
those individuals that what we were trying 
to do was to build a permanent livestock 
credit structure, and we certainly couldn’t 
do it on a subsidy basis. [t wasn’t the 
thought or intention of Congress to hand 
the livestock producers five, ten or fifteen, 
or twenty millions of dollars. It certainly 
wasn’t the thought of the intermediate 
credit banks to rediscount these loans and 
not expect to have them paid off. We don’t 
have those arguments today as much as 
we used to have two or threz years ago. 
We weren’t asked to build a yardstick 
that could be applied to any particular ap- 
plicant and determine whether or not that 
particular individual was entitled to credit. 


Loan Collateral 


That is an absolute impossibility. The 
very factors that make possible a safe loan 
to John Jones are the very factors that prob- 
ably make a loan to his neighbor hazardous. 
For that reason, we have made no attempt 
to create such a piece of machinery—if I 


may term it as such. We do, however, have 
a few fundamentals which we believe will 
apply in every instance to any applicant to 
any of our credit corporations for credit. 
They are five or six in number. The first 
is that the borrower must be solvent. Now, 
that brings a smile to the faces of some of 
you; sometimes I smile over that word 
solvent myself because, frankly, it is pretty 
hard to determine whether we livestock pro- 
ducers are solvent or insolvent. In that 
connection, it isn’t so much a question oi 
the valuation which he may place upon his 
range land, on his farm land, or upon his 
feeding equipment; it is a question of how 
much money he actually owes. Our range 
land has no particular value; our farm land 
has no particular value. Under forced sale 
nobody knows what it is worth. You may 
be right in valuing your land at $20 an 
acre, but under a forced sale it might briag 
two or three. So, in determining whether 
or not the applicant is solvent, we don’t 
necessarily take into consideration the value 
that he places on his land as much as we do 
the amount of money that he owes, recog- 
nizing and appreciating that the only col- 
lateral that he can give us is his livestock, 
and from that livestock must come suffi- 
(Continued on page 29) 


Some Prize Winners at the 1932 International 


Champion Corriedale Ewe. 


HE University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming, was the exhibitor of the 
winning Rambouillet flock and the cham- 
pion Rambouillet ram and ewe. All of 
the Wyoming University exhibits were 
bred on the University Farm and are 
descended from individuals selected 
from the flocks of the lowa State Col- 
lege, the Quealy Sheep Company, W. S. 
Hansen, L. N. Marsden, and King Bros. 
The champion Corriedale ewe shown 
above was also bred in the University 


flock. 


Champion Rambouillet Ram. 
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Rambouillet Flock. 
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Winning American-bred Hampshire Flock, including Champi 
and Reserve Champion Ram from Mt. Haggin Land 
and Live Stock Co. 


Winning Pen of Five Wether Lambs, Bred and Exhibited 
by the University of California. 
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Sheep Awards at the 1932 International 


Hampshires 


Judge—M. H. Thornton, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Aged Rams (4 1, Sherwood 
Brothers, Shelbyville, Missouri; 2, S. S. 
Stettbacher, Pontiac, Illinois; 3 and 4, R. E. 
Strutz & Sons, Jamestown, North Dakota. 
Yearling Rams (10 shown): 1, Fred W. Mc- 
Dowell, Fredonia, Pa., 2 Mt. Haggin Land 
& Live Stock Company, Anaconda, Mont.; 
3, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming; 4, Mt. Haggin Land & Live Stock 
Company; 5, R. E. Strutz & Sons. 

Association Specials: 1 and 2, Mt. Haggin 
Land & Live Stock Company; 3, R. E. 
Strutz & Sons; 4 and 5, R. E. Pullin, Water- 
loo, Iowa; 6, R. E. Strutz & Sons; 7 and 8, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


Ram Lambs (20 shown): 1 and 2, Mt. 
Haggin Land & Live Stock Company; 3, 
Fred W. McDowell; 4, University of Wyo- 
ming; 5, Fred W. McDowell. 

Association Specials: 1 and 2, Mt. Haggin 
Land & Live Stock Company; 3 and 4, Fred 
W. McDowell; 5, R. E. Pullin; 6 and 7, R. E. 
Strutz & Sons; 8, S. S. Stettbacher. 

Three Ram Lambs (6 shown): 1, Mt. Hag- 
gin Land & Live Stock Company; 2, Fred 
W. McDowell; 3, R. E. Strutz & Sons; 4, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa; 5, Sher- 
wood Brothers. 

Association Specials: 1 to 5, same; 6, R. E. 
Pullin. 

Yearling Ewes (19 shown): 1, Mt. Haggin 
Land & Live Stock Company; 2 and 3, 
Fred W. McDowell; 4, Mt. Haggin Land 
& Live Stock Company; 5, University of 
Wyoming. 

Association Specials: 1 to 5 same; 6, Sher- 
wood Brothers; 7, R. E. Pullin; 8, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 

Ewe Lambs (29 shown): 1, Fred W. Mc- 
Dowell; 2 and 3, Mt. Haggin Land & Live 
Stock Company; 4, Fred W. McDowell; 5, 
R. E. Pullin. 

Association Specials: 1 to 5, same; 6, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; 7 and 8, University of 
Illinois. 

Three Ewe Lambs (9 shown): 1, Mt. 
Haggin Land & Live Stock Company; Zz 
Fred W. McDowell; 3, R. E. Pullin; 4, 
University of Illinois; 5, University of Wyo- 
ming. 

Associations Specials: 1 to 5, same; 6, L. 
& D. Bursley; 7, Sherwood Brothers: 8, 
Iowa State College. 

Get of Sire (9 shown): 1, Mt. Haggin 
Land & Live Stock Company; 2, Fred W. 
McDowell; 3, University of Wyoming; 4, 
Kk. 2 Pullin, 

Association Specials: 1 to 4, 
L. & D. Bursley, Charlotte, Michigan; 6, 
Sherwood Brothers; 7, Iowa State College; 
8, R. E. Strutz & Sons. 

Flocks (8 shown): 1, Fred W. McDowell; 
2, Mt. Haggin Land & Live Stock Company; 
3, University of Wyoming; 4, R. E. Pullin. 

Association Specials: 1, Mt. Haggin 
Land & Live Stock Company; 2, Fred W. 
McDowell; 3, R. E. Pullin; 4, R. E. Strutz 
& Sons; 5, Iowa State College; 6, S. S. Stett- 
bacher; 7, Sherwood Brothers. 

Champion Ram: Fred W. McDowell, on 
yearling. 

Reserve Champion: Mt. Haggin Land & 
Live Stock Company, on lamb. 

Champion Ewe: Mt. Haggin Land & Live 
Stock Company, on yearling. 

Reserve Champion: Fred W. McDowell, 
on lamb. 


shown): 


same; 5, 


Rambouillets 

Judge—D. A. Spencer, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington, D. C. 

Aged Rams (3 shown): 1 and 2, R. E. 
Strutz & Sons, Jamestown, North Dakota; 
3, Arn Brothers, Kenton, Ohio. 

Yearling Rams (5 shown): 1, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming; 2, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; 3, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; 4, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 5, University 
of Illinois. 

Ram Lambs (10 shown): 1, 2 and 3, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; 4, University of Illi- 
nois; 5, R. E. Strutz & Sons, Jamestown, 
North Dakota. 

Three Ram Lambs (2 shown): 1, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming; 2, R. E. Strutz & Sons. 

Yearling Ewes (10 shown): 1, 2 and 3, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; 4 and 5, University of 
Illinois. 

Ewe Lambs (10 shown): 1, University of 
Wyoming; 2, University of Illinois; 3 and 
4, University of Wyoming; 5, University of 
Illinois. 

Three Ewe Lambs (4 shown): 1, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming; 2, University of Illinois; 
3, Oklahoma A. M. College; 4, R. E. 
Strutz & Sons. 

Get of Sire (4 shown): 1, University of 
Wyoming; 2, University of Illinois; 3, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College; 4, R. E. Strutz 
& Sons. 

Flocks (4 shown): 1, University of Wyo- 
ming; 2, University of Illinois; 3, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College. 

Champion Ram: University of Wyoming, 
on yearling. 

Reserve: 
ram, 

Champion Ewe: University of Wyoming, 
on lamb. 

Reserve Champion: University of Wyo- 
ming, on yearlin 

Cosrledale Breeding Sheep 

In the Corriedale division, J. F. & H. H. 
Walker of Gambier, Ohio, took first and 
second places in the yearling ram class and 
had the reserve champion ram. All other 
firsts, champion ram, champion and reserve 
ewe went to the University of Wvoming. 
The University of Wyoming also won first 
and second on pens of five yearling ewes and 
and five ewe lambs. The only aged ram 
shown was that of the Estate of H. Holmes, 
Gambier, Ohio. Mr. D. A. Spencer of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry at Washington 
was the judge in this section. 

Grand Champion Fat Sheep 

Judge—H. Noel Gibson, Komoka, 
Canada, 

Grand Champion Wether: Purdue Univer- 
sity, W. Lafayette, Ind., on purebred South- 
down lamb. 

Reserve Grand Champion Wether: Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, California, on 
Grade Southdown lamb. 

Grand Champion Pen: Purdue University, 
W. Lafayette, Ind., on Purebred South- 
downs. 

Reserve Grand Champion Pen: Univer- 
sity of California, Davis, California, on Grade 
Southdowns. 

Carload Sheep 

Judge—Roy Guy, Chicago, Illinois. 

Carload Native Lambs (6 shown): 1, 
Robert McEwen & Sons, London, Ont., 
Canada (Southdowns); 2, Michigan Sheep 


R. E. Strutz & Sons, on aged 


Ont., 


Feeding Eo East Lansing, Michigan 
(Shropshires); 3, C. J. Brodie, gt 
Ont., Canada (Southdowns); 4, W Miles, 
Evansville, Wisconsin (Southdowns); 5, W. 
E. Scripps, Lake Orion, Michigan (Shrop- 
shires). 

Carload Range Yearlings (2 shown): 1, 
H. A. Wood, Burlington, Wis.; 2, Marshall 
Brothers, Belvidere, Illinois. 

Carload Range Lambs (6 shown): 1, Wm. 
F, Renk & Sons, Sun a Wis.; 2, W. J. 
Rich, Washington, Illinois; 3, W. Fe Renk 
& Sons; 4, Marshall Brothers. 

Carload Grade Lambs from Range Ewes 
(5 shown): 1, W. G. Miles; 2, Marshall 
Brothers; 3, G. A. Jones, Rochelle, Illinois; 
4, Marshall Brothers. 

Champion Carload: Robert McEwen & 
Sons, on Southdowns. (Sold to Kroger 
Chain Stores at 18% cents a pound). 





Winnings of Idaho University 
at Pacific Show 


"[ HE grand champion wether at 
Pacific International Livestock 
Show was a Southdown exhibited 
by the University of Idaho. In the 
Wool Show at the Pacific, the Uni- 
versity also took first: place on Suf- 
folk ram, first and second on Suf- 
folk ewes, and first and second on 
Southdown ewes. 

The stock judging team of the 
Idaho institution also took first place 
in the college judging contest, 
against teams entered from the state 
colleges of Oregon, Montana, and 
Washington, and the University of 
Wyoming. . 





Hampshire Society Re-elects 
Officers 


LL the officers of the American 
Hampshire Sheep Association 
serving in 1932 were reelected at the 
forty-third annual meeting of the 
society, held November 30, 1932, at 
Chicago. Dr. H. C. Gardiner of 
Anaconda, Montana, is president; 
MacMillan Hoopes of Wilmington, 
Delaware, vice president, and Com- 
fort A. Tyler of Detroit, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The treasurer’s report showed a 
cash balance on hand of $31,634.92. 
One hundred and fourteen member- 
ships had been taken out during the 
year; 3,767 transfers made, and 18,- 
632 registrations. 





Wool Industry Advisory 
Board Meets 


E unification of the branches 

of the wool industry into an or- 

ganization having for its aim the 

promotion of the general interests 

of that industry is advancing, but 
with slightly measured steps. 

When the Wool Industry Ad- 
visory Board emerged out of the 
meeting held last April (June Wool 
Grower, page 27), with a member- 
ship composed of representatives of 
twelve associations of the wool busi- 
ness, its first act was the selection 
of a Committee on Scope, and at a 
meeting on November 15 last, that 
committee made its report to the 
Board. 

The principal item of controversy 
in the report was that membership 
on the Wool Industry Advisory 
Board should be limited to operating 
members of the ‘industry, persons 
whose actual money is at stake, 
rather than executives of trade as- 
sociations, Final decision on the mat- 
ter was withheld until the report 
could be submitted to each associa- 
tions now represented on the Board 
and their reaction to it obtained. 

Col. Charles F. H. Johnson, chair- 
man of the Wool Industry Advisory 
Board, told the members present that 
there was very apparent in the in- 
dustry a lack of proper knowledge 
or feeling for the importance of co- 
operative effort, especially in pro- 
motional work, particularly well 
brought out in the responses to the 
proposal for another Wool Week 
last fall. He said: 

I do not know of any industry which 
seems more self-satisfied with itself and its 
results, particularly the manufacturing end, 
if the replies (to 2 Wool Week question- 
naire) were to be a basis of judgment by 
an impartial jury. When practically every 
industry existent is bending its efforts 
toward promotional work that will insure 
a better and wider distribution of its prod- 
uct, we, as an industry, sit still, apparently 
satisfied with ourselves, and our market is 
being taken from us like candy from a 


helpless child. 


Four examples of this passiveness 
on the part of the American woo 
industry were given by Col. John- 
son: First, a Quality Week in New 
York, which so far as wool was con- 
cerned, might easily have led the 
New York women to believe that 


“the only way to get quality was to 


purchase imports”; the exhibition 
and operation of a British hand loom 
in the large department stores over 
the United States with accompany- 
ing press stories that “‘cast doubt up- 
on the ability of the American man- 
ufacturer as against his foreign com- 
petitor”; an Armistice Day radio 
program of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in which a prominent physi- 
cian and public official told the 
American public not to use wool, 
that as clothing for women it was 
injurious; and the present advertis- 
ing of foreign yarns in American 
magazines. 

“A study of the industry,” Col. 
Johnson declared, “would undoubt- 
edly result in showing a mill ef- 
ficiency and an ability in many 
directions as to the purchase of raw 
material, the handling of credits, and 
other various ramifications to be 
equal to that of any other industry 
in the country, but I am also con- 
vinced that a study of merchandis- 
ing, of which promotion is a large 
part, would not stamp our industry 
as a group as outstandingly pro- 
gressive.” 

The members of the Wool In- 
dustry Advisory Board present it 
the November meeting were: Her- 
bert K. Webb and T. B. Hayward 
of the Philadelphia Wool & Textile 
Association; Charles F. H. Johnson 
of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers; Thomas B. Dorman 
of the Wool Blanket Manufacturers 
Association; William Goldman of 
the Clothing Manufacturers Re- 
search Board; Bertram Reinitz of the 
Industrial Council of Cloak, Suit 
and Skirt Manufacturers, Inc.; 


Samuel H. Gardner of the Interna- 
tional Association of Garment Man- 


ufacturers; and Isidore Grossman 
and Julius H. Levy of the New York 
Clothing Manufacturers Exchange, 
Inc. 
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Pacific Wool Growers Hold 
Shrinkage Contest 


OOL growers attending the 

recent convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association at 
Portland had an opportunity to test 
their ability to estimate the shrink- 
age of wool when they visited the 
plant of the Pacific Wool Growers, 
at Twelfth and Davis streets, on 
Friday afternoon, December 9th. 
This field trip to the headquarters 
of the largest regional wool mar- 
keting cooperative in the West was 
a part of the scheduled program of 
the convention. 


Five lots of wool were used in the 
shrinkage contest, which was staged 
on the top floor of the five-story 
warehouse. The actual shrinkages 
of the lots ranged from 54 to 76 per 
cent. Archie Prior, well known 
sheepman from Yakima, Washing- 
ton, turned in the most accurate 
estimate and won, as a token of his 
ability, an all-wool muffler and tie 
set. Other winners who were award- 
ed wool ties were Peter Obiague, 
Burns, Oregon, who came in second; 
John Withers, Paisley, Oregon, 
third; Wayne Stewart, John Day, 
Oregon, fourth; and J. N. Jones, 
Juntura, Oregon, fifth. 

R. A. Ward, manager of the 
Pacific Wool Growers, talked brief- 
ly on the necessity for proper grad- 
ing and preparation for market, and 
the importance of shrinkage esti- 
mates in selling wool. 


Another interesting and instruc- 
tive feature of the growers’ visit 
to the Pacific warehouse was a wool 
grading demonstration put on by 
Herbert Bentley, chief grader. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds of 
farm flocks and crossbred range 
wools are graded annually at this 
warehouse under Mr. Bentley’s su- 
pervision, in preparation for ship- 
ment east or sale to western woolen 


Virgin wool blankets and auto 
robes manufactured from Pacific 
Cooperative wools in a local woolen 
mill were on display. 
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The National Wool Marketing Corporation 
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The Wool Market 


HILE December may have been an unsatisfactory 

month to some wool merchants anxious to reduce 
their inventories in order to show a more liquid condi- 
tion at the end of the year, it nevertheless recorded a 
sizeable turnover. Fine and Halfblood grades were 
most in demand, but Medium wools were by no means 
neglected. A considerable quantity of Texas wool 
moved into consumption. In spite of the somewhat 
too great eagerness of some holders to unload, prices 
held fairly firm during the first half of the month. 
Then came more inquiries and inspections of stocks on 
hand, clearly indicating approaching resumption of mill 
buying on a broader scale, and this had the tendency 
to stop “pre-inventory” sales, thus adding strength to 
the price structure. The market was quite firm as the 
month drew to a close. 

Prices obtained during December, while slightly 
under levels of last September, nevertheless, ranged be- 
tween 25 per cent and 30 per cent above those of 
June-July, a rather remarkable showing at a time when 
other commodities had lost all their autumn gains and in 
some instances had reached the lowest levels ever re- 
corded. Average 12-months’ Texas wools brought 
around 42 cents clean, and Extra Choice lots brought 
44 cents. Fine Staple Montanas moved at 44-45 cents 
clean, French Combing Montanas in the original bags, 
42 cents clean, and Nevadas, of this grade, 40 cents 
clean. Fleeces were not in great demand. Fine Delaines 
moved within a range of 18-19 cents in the grease, in 
limited quantities. 

The wool trade generally is looking forward to a 
healthy market during January. The elements came to 
the aid of the trade at a favorable time, and low tem- 
peratures nearly everywhere had a stimulating effect on 
the sale of clothing for the holidays. As stocks are ab- 
normally low all along the line there seems to be ample 
reason for the optimism now prevailing. 


The Directors’ Meeting 


"T= annual directors’ meeting of the National Wool 

Marketing Corporation was held in Chicago, Illinois, 
on December 14; 1932. All of the 28 member as- 
sociations were represented and received with approval 
a statement from Mr. H. B. Embach, general manager 
of the corporation, describing the progress which has 
been made in 1932, and setting forth the plans which 
have been made for 1933. 


At the regular stockholders’ meeting, which pre- 
ceded the meeting of the new Board, the following 
directors were elected to represent their respective as- 
sociations for 1933: 

American Mohair: J. T. Hall, Hacienda, Texas; Arizona: 
A. A. Johns, Prescott, Arizona; California: Fred A. Ellenwood, 
Red Bluff, California; Central: Frank Lebus, Cynthiana, Ken- 
tucky; Colorado: Kenneth W. Chalmers, Hartsel, Colorado; 
Colorado-New Mexico: Edward Sargent, Chama, New Mexico; 
Eastern Idaho: W. H. Philbrick, Pocatello, Idaho; Indiana: T. I. 
Ferris, Pleasant Lake, Indiana; Iowa: J. L. Bane, Bondurant, Iowa; 
Lone Star: Sol Mayer, San Angelo, Texas; Michigan: W. W. Bil- 
lings, Davison, Michigan; Mid-Texas: C. A. Martin, Menard, 
Texas; Midwest: Dr. O. O. Wolf, Ottawa, Kansas; Minnesota: 
R. E. Jones, Wabasha, Minnesota; Montana: Roy F. Clary; Great 
Falls, Montana; Nevada: C. A. Sewell, Elko, Nevada; New Mexico: 
Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, New Mexico; North Dakota: George P. 
Wolf, Wahpeton, North Dakota; Oregon-Washington: J. W. 
Hoech, The Dalles, Oregon; Sonora: Alvis Johnson, Sonora, Texas; 
South Dakota: J. H. Lemmon, Lemmon, South Dakota; South- 
west: Horace Fawcett, Del Rio, Texas; United: W. H. Ferguson, 
Curles Neck Farm, Richmond, Va.; Utah: Jas. A. Hooper, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Western Idaho: Worth S. Lee, Mountain Home, 
Idaho; Wisconsin: R. E. Richards, Portage, Wisconsin; Wyoming: 
J. B. Wilson, McKinley, Wyoming. 


The following officers were reelected by the new 
Board of Directors: President, Sol Mayer, San Angelo, 
Texas; vice president, Roy F. Clary, Great Falls, Mont- 
ana; general manager, H. B. Embach, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; secretary, Charles H. Center, Boston, Mass.; 
treasurer, David E. Judd, Boston, Mass. 

In addition to the president and vice president, 
the following were elected members of the executive 
committee for 1933 from their respective districts: 
District No. 1: Worth S. Lee, Mountain Home, 
Idaho; District No. 2: Jas. A. Hooper, Salt Lake City, - 
Utah; District No. 3: Horace Fawcett, Del Rio, 
Texas; District No. 4: Jas. H. Lemmon, Lemmon, 
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South Dakota; District No. 5: Frank Lebus, 
Cynthiana, Kentucky. 

In his annual report, Mr. Embach pointed out 
that because of country-wide conditions, over which 
there could be no control, the National entered the 
year 1932 with a considerable carryover of both 1930 
and 1931 wools. This situation created many diffi- 
culties in connection with making adequate financial 
arrangements and was a problem to which the manage- 
ment of the Corporation was forced to devote its al- 
most undivided attention for the first four or five 
months of the year. By June, however, satisfactory 
and adequate financial arrangements had been made to 
assure the National not only of the orderly liquidation 
of the wools which were carried over from previous 
clip years, but of the current 1932 clip which was then 
being sheared. 

About the first of August the long-anticipated 
buying movement started, being precipitated by the 
abnormally low levels to which the market had sunk 
during the preceding several months. This movement 
enabled the National to liquidate a considerable volume 
of its old wools. During the months of August and 
September, Mr. Embach pointed out, it was generally 
agreed on Summer Street that the National had taken 
the lead in advancing prices, and was responsible in a 
major degree for the 25 to 30 per cent rise which the 
market took during this short period of two months. 
While, as might be expected, there was some criticism 
voiced because of the volume of wool which the Na- 
tional was turning over during this selling movement 
of 1932, the farther away from it we get and the bet- 
ter opportunity we have to review the action taken 
by the National from a proper perspective, the more 
nearly correct the policy adopted by the National ap- 
pears. In concluding his review of the progress made 
by the National during 1932, Mr. Embach pointed 
out to the Board of Directors that by December there 
remained practically no 1930 wool and only a nominal 
amount of 1931 wool in the hands of the National. 
Furthermore, the National had disposed of its entire 
holdings of mohair of the 1930 and 1931 clips in order 
to make a market available for subsequent clips. A 
normal percentage of the 1932 wool had also been dis- 
posed of toward the end of the recent selling move- 
ment, so that for the first time in its history the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation was entering a 
new calendar year with a very sound and desirable cur- 
rent collateral position. 

The Board of Directors discussed in some detail 
and approved all plans for reducing the overhead of 
the National for 1933, the major factor being the 
withdrawal from the organization of several members 
of the selling staff who had previously been identified 
with Draper & Company, Inc. The National is re- 
taining a highly efficient force which will be entirely 
adequate for its requirements, headed by L. U. Edgheill, 
Stanley T. Carle and Robert M. Dana. There are to 
be other economies effected in connection with space 
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leased for warehousing and resulting from reductions 
in the clerical organization of the National as a result 
of its three full years of experience. 

Considerable progress has been made during the 
last few months in connection with the Unit Marketing 
Plan which is to be used as a basis for rendering accounts 
on the major part of the 1932 clip. The first state- 
ments under this new plan are expected to be released 
during January and it is hoped that the first dividend 
payable under this plan will be ready for distribution 
before the end of February. 

As of about December 1, the Board of Directors 
of the National were given statistics indicating that the 
1932 clip, 50 per cent of which had then been liquidat- 
ed, showed an equity of from $2,300,000 to $2,500,- 
000 to be distributed among the growers. 

Finally the Board of Directors of the National dis- 
cussed and formulated plans for obtaining sufficient 
financing for handling the 1933 clip. The Executive 
Committee at its October, 1932, meeting had arranged 
for pre-shearing advances being available after Decem- 
ber 1 at 25 cents per head, with a supplemental 25-cent 
advance to be made available at a later date. The Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank of Springfield has signi- 
fied its willingness to supply the National with primary 
requirements on the 1933 clip, and the National has 
been assured of adequate supplemental financing to 
handle any volume of wool it receives in 1933. 

One important arrangement which was looked 
upon with considerable enthusiasm by the directors of 
the National has to do with the assurance which can be 
given officially to each individual wool grower and each 
member association that no part of the equity of the 
1933 wools which are shipped to the National will be 
withheld or retained by the National to cover any pre- 
vious indebtedness of the individual grower or his as- 
sociation in connection with commodity overadvances 
which may have been received on the 1930 or 1931 
clips. No such assurance is necessary in connection 
with the 1932 clip which, it is indicated at this time, 
will yield substantial returns to the 1932 growers. With 
this assurance growers may ship their 1933 wool to the 
National without being forced to have any concern 
regarding the ultimate liquidation of the 1930 or 1931 
obligations. 

The directors approved in principle a procedure 
for making primary commodity advances to growers 
on their 1933 clip, similar in the important details to 
that used with the 1932 clip. Briefly, advances to 
growers in 1933 will again be based on 75 per cent of 
the current Boston market value, less a deduction of 
about 414 or 5 cents, in order that the National may be 
able to preserve a “75 per cent advanced” collateral 
position and at the same time have at its disposal ade- 
quate funds for the orderly and strong marketing of 
the clip. 

The directors agreed that one of the most vital 
points to be stressed in soliciting 1933 wools for the 
co-ops is the “Boston market value’ which is used as a 
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basis for figuring the loans, rather than the amount of 
the loan itself or the percentage of the Boston market 
values which the loan represents. 

Prior to the regular directors’ meeting, the rep- 
resentatives of all the fleece wool associations held a 
sectional meeting to discuss their particular problems, 
which differ in many ways from the problems in the 
territory wool states. They discussed the manner in 
which advances are to be made on the 1933 clip, pro- 
blems in connection with concentration and ware- 
housing of each association’s wool, and the possibility 
of a Unit Marketing Plan to include all the fleece wool 
states, as well as the territory states. 

Each of the fleece wool associations expressed its 
approval of the manner in which the 1932 wools have 
been handled, and generally enthusiastic statements 
were made regarding the increased tonnage which the 
cooperatives expect to handle in 1933. 

In order that some written and official ex- 
pression of their approval might be put on record, the 
fleece wool associations drew up and endorsed, at the 
conclusion of their meeting, a statement to be read 
into the records at the regular directors’ meeting. 
This statement, when presented to the directors at the 
end of their meeting, was received with unanimous 
approval and a resolution was passed to endorse and 
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accept this statement as coming from the entire Board 
of Directors. It was further voted that this statement, 
signed by each member association’ of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, should be sent by the 
Secretary of the Corporation to every member of: the 
Senate, the House of Representatives, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, as well as the members of the 
Federal Farm Board. The resolution reads as follows: 

RESOLVED: That it is the sentiment of the Board of 
Directors of the National Wool Marketing Corporation, represent- 
ing a substantial number of wool growers throughout the entire 
country, that the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929 has been of 
great benefit to the wool-growing industry; 

That, in the judgment of this Board of Directors, the Federal 
Farm Board has administered the Agricultural Marketing Act to 
the best of their ability and throughout their administration have 
afforded material assistance to agriculture as a whole; 

That the administration of the Agricultural Marketing Act by 
the Federal Farm Board has been of considerable assistance to the 
wool-growing industry of this country; 

That this Board of Directors expresses to the Federal Farm 
Board its deep appreciation for the financial and other assistance 
rendered by the Federal Farm Board to this Corporation and the 
wool growers of this country during the past year; 

That inasmuch as agriculture as a whole and the wool industry 
in particular are passing through a period of unprecedented strain 
and distress, the Federal Farm Board should be continued as a body 
to administer the provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Act; 

That copies of this resolution be sent to the Federal Farm 
Board, members of Congress, and other interested parties. 


















The Work and Plans of The National Wool 
Marketing Corporation 


Convention Address of Matt Staff, Publicity Director for the Corporation, at Portland, December 9, 1932 


INCERELY regretting his inability to be 
present on this occasion, our general 
manager, Mr. Embach, has asked me to con- 
vey to you his greetings and best wishes for 
a successful convention. He appreciates, as 
we all do, the importance of this meeting 
and would like to participate in the solution 
ofthe many difficult problems confronting 
you; but I am sure you will agree with him 
that these are days when business executives 
must camp on their jobs. When more of 
the clouds roll away, Mr. Embach will want 
to meet with the growers of the Northwest 
and intermountain country, and learn to 
know them as he knows those of the sec- 
tions represented by our genial Tony Johns. 
The National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, which I represent is, as you know, 
a child of the Federal Farm Board, the 
widely advertised ‘First Cause” of all the 
misery we have experienced during the past 
three years. Filial affection would prompt 
the National to rush to the Board’s defense, 
were this necessary, but time will prove the 
value of its work. The Farm Board has 
never forced, or interfered with the sale of 
a pound of wool consigned to the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. 


The Farm Board was forced by pressure 
from Congress, bankers and producers’ or- 
ganizations to enter upon stabilization 
activities, which resulted in considerable 
financial loss. My personal opinion is that 
the loss thus sustained was insignificant if 
the lesson was brought home to the Amer- 
ican people that commodities cannot be held 
successfully off the market while produc- 
tion is uncontrolled. 

Strange as it may seem, the Board did 
not receive the condemnation expected from 
President Hoover’s opponent during the 
recent campaign. Precinct orators may 
have barked, but Governor Roosevelt did 
not. The Governor is a member of the 
Georgia Cotton Growers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, and his party platform approves the 
cooperative movement. It is my humble 
opinion that the good work so auspiciously 
begun will go on and that the Farm Board 
will continue to function. The Agricultural 
Marketing Act may be changed in certain 
respects, to correspond with the better 
understanding of fundamental problems 
which experience has brought, but coopera- 
tive marketing is here to stay. The task 
confronting the leaders in this movement 


is to develop and perfect a system of mar- 
keting better than any heretofore in opera- 
tion, one that will meet with the approval 
not only of the producers but of the great 
mass of consumers as well. 

The National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion is now three years old. Having survived 
these years of unprecedented business stag- 
nation and economic upheavals affecting 
every part of the world, it may be assumed 
that it is no longer in the experimental 
stage but has entered upon a career of per- 
manence in the American wool trade. Look- 
ing back on the period of its existence it 
seems remarkable that it did not suffer the 
fate of many long-established institutions 
in business, industry and finance which had 
to close their doors. 

From January 1929 until mid-summer 
of 1932 wool prices declined approximately 
72 per cent. If the National undertaking 
had been “morally wrong and economically 
unsound,” as some of its enemies charged, it 
naturally would have fallen of its own 
weight during this critical period. It is not 
pleasant to recount what has happened since 
the crash in 1929, from the dire results of 
which no living person has escaped. Rather 
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would I dwell upon the outlook for the 
future. 

At the outset, let me reiterate what I 
have stated on many occasions in the past, 
that the National bears no enmity to anyone 
engaged in the private wool trade. Wool 
merchants who perform a useful service 


probably always will be with us. In my 
most optimistic moments I cannot vision 
the time when all the wool growers of the 
United States will market their product the 
cooperative way. There always will be those 
who for one reason or another want to 
“cash in” at shearing time. The National 
did not come to destroy any useful institu- 
tion, but rather to fulfill the long-expressed 
desire of growers in every section of the 
country to have something more to say in 
the distribution of their product. 


I am aware that at least two well known 
cooperative wool marketing associations are 
not affiliated with the National. Towards 
these organizations the National entertains 
only the most friendly sentiments. We are 
all working for the same objectives, which 
are to benefit the growers. 


Previous speakers have recounted the 
accomplishments of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. I shall not repeat, 
but would like to quote a prominent mem- 
ber of the private wool trade in support of 
what has been said on this subject. No 
one enjoys a better standing in the Amer- 
ican wool trade than Albert W. Elliott, the 
head of Jeremiah Williams and Company 
until recently, one of the largest wool firms 
in the United States. Mr. Elliott is known 
not only for his ability as a wool merchant 
but also for his absolute fairness toward 
his competitors. Having been asked, a short 
time ago, by Sol Mayer, president of the 
National, to express his views concerning 
the needs of such an organization and the 
manner in which it had been operated, he 
made the following reply, which has been 
published in the National Wool Grower 
but bears repetition: 


“The creation of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation, under the auspices 
of the Federal Farm Board, in the winter 
of 1930, was viewed with grave alarm by 
most of the so-called independent wool 
trade. 

“In the spring of 1930, after the decline 
in wool prices that had taken place ever 
since 1925, no one anticipated the further 
serious decline which eventually occurred. 
However, the market continued its down- 
ward trend, with the result that the ad- 
vances made in the spring and summer of 
1930 turned out to be too high. 

“In the two succeeding years, 1931 and 
1932, the western operations of the Cor- 
poration were conducted in a conservative 
and business-like manner, and in the year 
1932 might even be characterized as ultra- 
conservative. 

“On the selling end, in each of the three 
years of its existence, there has been little 
to criticize in the Corporation’s methods of 
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operation. While during these three years 
the tendency of wool prices along with the 
prices of all agricultural (and ether) com- 
modities was downward, at no time during 
this period could the Corporation be fairly 
accused of selling methods or policies that 
tended to accelerate the decline, and it 
might be stated with equal fairness that on 
the contrary during most of that period 
their selling policies tended to retard the 
decline. A fair proof of this is that at the 
approach of the new clip in both 1931 and 
1932 the Corporation held more rather than 
less than its share of the preceding year’s 
clip carried over. The arresting of the long 
decline and the subsequent rise in price that 
took place in the late summer of this year 
was largely due to the constructive policy 
of the Corporation. 

“Prior to the formation of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, several large 
houses had retired from the wool trade, and 
the domestic production of wool had greatly 
increased. In my opinion, in the years 1930, 
1931 and 1932, with the withdrawal of 
capital and personnel that had taken place, 
to have handled the clips ofthose years with- 
out some instrument as the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation to take up the slack, 
would have been extremely difficult. Look- 
ing backward, I think many of the in- 
dependent dealers have come to the same 
conclusion. 

“The attitude of the independent trade 
toward the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration of late has undergone a decided 
change. The independents realize that the 
cooperative movement is here, and in all 
probability is here to stay; that, forgetting 
the mistakes of the summer of 1930, during 
the rest of the period of its existence, the 
Corporation’s business has been conducted 
both in the West and in the East in a 
manner that does not lay itself open to any 
serious criticism; that in time of stress its 
influence has been distinctly stabilizing, and 
they realize that they, the independent 
dealers, as well as the growers, are and will 
be better off with it in existence than with- 
out it.” 


I can point to more than one import- 
ant member of the American wool trade 
who will endorse what Mr. Elliott has said 
in this letter. 

The most important purpose which the 
National will try to accomplish is that each 
lot of wool received by it shall be sold at 
its real value and on its own merits. This 
will apply to lots of one bag and lots of 
1000 bags. Only in this way can the grower 
who takes pride in raising good wool be 
rewarded for his efforts. 

The National will continue its efforts to 
lessen the cost of distribution between pro- 
ducer and consumer. Every penny saved 
in this cost will return to the grower. 

The National will continue its efforts to 
develop a better understanding and more 
considerate sympathy between the grower 
and the manufacturer. It will be the pur- 





pose of the National to market wool 
honestly, to carefully prepare its wool for 
the market and to prevent, to the fullest 
extent of its ability, the recurrence of un- 
warranted price fluctuations which have 
proven so costly to mill management. We 
must bear in mind that the interests of 
the manufacturers are our interests and that 
a healthy condition in the industry cannot 
prevail unless both the producing and the 
manufacturing branches prosper. 

The National has worked with consider- 
able success to organize the small growers 
in the fleece wool states so that this de- 
sirable wool, amounting in the aggregate to 
one-third of our domestic clip, is no longer 
placed on the bargain counter to depreciate 
the value of your wool. This work will be 
continued. The National is now function- 
ing as a marketing agency for approximately 
30,000 farmers from the Dakotas to the 
Atlantic Coast. 

No important industry can today carry 
on successfully without having in its posses- 
sion dependable information regarding avail- 
able supply and probable demand for the 
product it handles. The National is at 
this time issuing weekly letters to growers, 
livestock bankers, colleges and county 
agents, numbering approximately 4000, in 
which information of value to your industry 
is furnished. This will be continued and 
enlarged upon; the object at all times being 
to tell the truth as we see it. Aside from 
these market letters an extensive corre- 
spondence is carried on with individual 
growers. We shall take pride in answering 
promptly all letters received from such 
growers. 

The National is now prepared to make 


‘ pre-shearing loans in every section of the 


country, first on a moderate scale to be 
followed up with additional loans later in 
the season as conditions may permit. But 
the growers must bear in mind that their 
own organization must conduct its business 
with the same care and conservatism as the 
private wool merchant conducts his business, 
otherwise it cannot succeed. 

At this point it may be of interest to 
you to know just how the National is able 
to finance its operations. The original 
capital was furnished by the Federal Farm 
Board. The stockholders are the 27 co- 
operative associations throughout the United 
States affiliated with the National. In addi- 
tion to working capital, the Federal Farm 
Board aided the National in setting up the 
National Wool Credit Corporation with a 
capital of one million dollars. This sub- 
sidiary was necessary in order to enable the 
National to make pre-shearing loans, as the 
Intermediate Credit Banks cannot loan 
money for production purposes except 
through a finance corporation with capital. 
This is the method through which funds for 
pre-shearing loans are obtained. When wool 
is ready for shiprient a commodity advance 
is made, through the grower’s respective 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Texas Sheepmen War on High — 


and Interest Rates 


AS the sheep and goat raisers of 
Texas gathered at Del Rio for 
their 17th annual convention, De- 
cember 15 and 16, snow or rain was 
falling over the ranges, giving assur- 
ance of a good supply of winter 
grass and weeds. 

The convention was called to 
order by President T. A. Kincaid, 
and after the invocation, Julian 
LaCrosse, Del Rio attorney, gave the 
welcome address and a short history 
of the association since its organiza- 
tion in Del Rio, in October, 1915— 
primarily for protection against 
theft. Judge J. A. Whitten, chair- 
man of the Livestock Sanitary Com- 
mission of Texas, responded. He 
stressed the importance of the sheep 
and goat men working with each 
other for mutual gain during this 
distressing period, and also reported 
that there were no sheep scabies and 
no quarantines in Texas. 


In his annual address, President 
Kincaid stated that the association 
had drastically reduced its expenses 
and was at present “out of the red.” 
He urged unity of action on the part 
of sheep and goat men against gov- 
ernmental agencies working for 
Wall Street, and also declared that 
the proposed legislation to abolish 
county commissioners in favor of a 
state board would mean that valua- 
tion of property would be deter- 
mined by a board whose members 
would be ignorant of the problems 
peculiar to the counties. 

Credit and financial matters were 
put before the convention by Vice 
President Gillis, in an address which 
was one of the high points of the 
meeting. He stated that a change 
in the personnel and management of 
the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation at San Angelo was im- 
minent. Petty savings by ranchmen 
were declared by him to be futile. 
“Taxes and interest,” he said, “are 
eating the ranchmen up. We should 
go to Washington, if necessary, with 
protests against high taxes and high 


interest rates. Government officials 
do only as commanded for fear of 
losing their jobs; we should demand 
their cooperation since there is no 
reason why seven-tenth per cent 
money should be loaned to ranch- 
men at seven per cent when rail- 
roads and other concerns, admitted- 
ly broke, borrow at three and four 
per cent.” 

The necessity for a change in the 
personnel and management policies 
of the San Angelo corporation was 
also corroborated by Judge J. A. 
Whitten, and Judge Cornell, attor- 
ney for the association. 


Judge W. F. Boggess of Del Rio, 
declared that only through coopera- 
tion could the people hope to pre- 
vent the further centralization of 
wealth and government. Virge 
Brown, Rocksprings, a past presi- 
dent of the organization, and Dr. 
Bowie of Marlin, spoke on taxation 
matters particularly in relation to 
the national deficit. 

As a result of the convention dis- 
cussion on the operation of the San 
Angelo Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation, Messrs. Roger 
Gillis of Del Rio, L. W. Elliott of 
Sonora, and W. C. Bryson of Uvalde 
were selected to seek aid in obtain- 
ing the establishment of a more 
liberal policy by the corporation. 

John Burns, manager of the Texas 
Livestock Marketing Association, 
pointed out the fact that that asso- 
ciation belongs to the producers and 
not to the government. As an il- 
lustration of its benefit to stockmen, 
he cited the fact that it had not had 
a foreclosure since its organization. 
Market regulation was urged and 
cooperation was declared to be bet- 
ter than legislation. “Cooperative 
marketing,” said Mr. Burns, “‘is one 
of the best methods of improving 
the market.” 

Wallace Dameron of the Experi- 
ment Station at Sonora stated that 
work was progressing very favorably 
in the control of bitterweed and 
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prickly pear. ‘The station, he re- 
ported, was trying to perfect a ma- 
chine similar to one in use in Aus- 
tralia, called the “stabber,” which 
kills the plants by injecting poison 
into the roots. 

Edwin Mayer, San Angelo, as the 
Texas representative of the National 
Wool Growers Association, gave a 
report of the recent National con- 
vention at Portland, Oregon. He 
appealed to the Texas sheepmen to 
take more interest in the National 
organization and stated that the Na- 
tional was extremely anxious to in- 
clude Texas in its work. Texas, he 
stated, has come to be regarded 
as very influential, especially along 
lines of mutual interest with other 
states. 

“T don’t want to be an alarmist,” 
asserted Mr. Mayer, “but it is some- 
times necessary to holler ‘wolf’ to 
get us on our toes. It certainly is 
logical for us to keep awake on the 
tariff question. * * * We know 
the eastern interests have power in 
both houses and we have no concep- 
tion where we will land when the 
‘log-rolling’ and trading is started,” 
he continued. “We must cooperate 
with our National to have a defense 
and to have brains in Washington to 
fight for our rights.” 

The Texas Cooperative Council, 
composed of various cooperative as- 
sociations of Texas was discussed, 
and the vast benefit that could be 
derived from the unified effort of 
agricultural organizations pointed 
out. Attention was called to a meet- 
ing of the Council set for Dallas on 
January: 3, at which a definite legis- 
lative program was to be made up. 
E. S. Mayer of San Angelo and W. 
C. Gray of Coleman were named as 
the representatives of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
at that meeting. 

The convention adopted as their 
own the resolutions on _ tariff, 
finance, interest rates, taxation, 
legislation and commission mer- 
chants, which were passed at the 
Portland convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association (printed 
page 20, December Wool Grower). 

The gist of other resolutions 
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adopted at the Texas convention 
follows: 


Condemnation of the practice of permit- 
ting importation of livestock under bond 
from Mexico, and amendment of tariff act 
urged to require payment of duty on the 
livestock when it crosses the border; also 
urged that governmental financial aid 
should be limited to domestic livestock and 
not given on imported stock or for the 
purpose of buying livestock to be imported. 

Endorsement of Agricultural Marketing 
Act; its continuance urged except in such 
features as the stabilization clause which 
experience had shown to be unsuccessful. 

Request for reduction in charges made 
by stockyard and commission companies for 
handling and selling livestock in proportion 
to reductions in present income of stock- 
men; for re-establishment at all markets of 
the change-of-ownership rule; and for re- 
duction in charges made by railroads for 
bedding cars. 

Recommendation that a sales tax be levied 
instead of the state ad valorem tax on 
property; that the ad valorem tax be con- 
fined for use by county and lesser gov- 
ernments and that they see to it that all 
personal property, especially investments 
such as notes, stocks, bonds, etc., bear its 
just share of taxation; and that no state 
or other board be set up that will usurp 
the taxing powers of the county commis- 
sioners. 

Request that sheepmen be permitted by 
financial institutions to include association 
dues as a proper item in their budgets for 
running expenses. 

Urged the amendment of the law to 
enable ‘“‘Federal Land Banks to make loans 
regardless of the amount of the borrower’s 
debt to the Joint Stock Land Bank and that 
the maximum limit of loans permitted to 
be made by the Federal Land Banks to any 
individual be increased to $100,000, provid- 
ing the security offered is acceptable.” 

Request for legislation necessary to ad- 
vancement in eliminating blow fly and 
noxious weeds. 

Request for the appointment by the 
Governor of two state rangers to be paid 
by the state but to work entirely for the 
prevention and detection of theft of sheep 
and goats under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association. 


Approval to President Kincaid’s 
management of association affairs 
was given by his unanimous re-elec- 
tion. All the other officers were 
also retained, including Roger Gillis 
as first vice president; V. A. Brown, 
second vice president; Early Baggett, 
secretary. 

The 18th annual convention of 
the Texas Association will be held 


at San Angelo. 3 M4. Phillips. 
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Idaho and Utah Con- 


ventions 


ISITORS at the Idaho and Utah 

conventions this month com- 
mented on the cheerful and deter- 
mined spirit of the wool growers. 


The Idahoans met at Boise on 
January 5, 6, 7, and the Utah men 
at Salt Lake on January 10. A fuller 
report of these conventions will 
appear in the February Wool Grow- 
er along with reports from the 
Washington and Montana meetings. 


President D. Sid Smith was re- 
elected in Idaho, along with all other 
1932 officers. A feature of the pro- 
gram was a demonistration of the 
uses of wool, given by Misses Ruth 
Bryan and Patricia Sutphen. 

The association was opposed to 
any early legislation affecting the 
public domain, asked for reduced 
forest grazing fees. and for the res- 
toration of the change-of-owner- 
ship privilege at the markets. and for 
lower stockyard and commission 
charges. 

Utah wool growers elected S. M. 
Jorgensen of Salina, as their presi- 
dent, and continued W. D. Cand- 
land and James A. Hooper as vice- 
president and secretary 

There was a heated debate over 
the state law of five mills on sheep 
to provide a fund, of which one-half 
is used in cooperation with the 
United States Biological Survey and 
the other for bounty payments. It 
was decided by a close vote to con- 
tinue the present plan. 





New Labels for Wool 
Blankets 


"T'HE new standard for labeling 
1 wool blankets. set up by the 
Division of Trade Standards and 
agreed to March 11 last (June Wool 
Grower, page 30) by manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers was 
to go into effect December 31, 1932. 
On the application of some retailers 
who had been unable to clear up 
their stocks of blankets carrying the 


“Part Wool” label, the time for the 
clearance of this stock has been ex- 
tended to April 1, 1933. 

The new rules for labeling call 
for statements of wool content in 
percentages. Blankets containing 
between § and 25 per cent wool are 
to be labeled “Part Wool, not less 
than § per cent;” when the wool 
content is above 25 per cent, the 
label is to show the guaranteed 
minimum wool content in percent- 
age; and above 90 per cent, the label 
is to read ““All Wool.” 

All blankets are now being manu- 
factured to permit conformity to 
these regulations, as the date for new 
production, December 31, 1932, has 
not been changed. Practically all of 
the manufacturers and a majority of 
the retailers, too, had disposed of 
their old stock of blankets, but rec- 
ognizing the unusual business con- 
ditions at present, acceded to the re- 
quest of those not so fortunate for a 
later clearance date. 

Trade reports indicate a great 
deal of interest and more or less con- 
cern on the part of the wool- 
blanket industry over the effect of 
this truth-in-fabric ruling on pur- 
chasers. The old general “Part Wool” 
label left the matter of wool content 
almost entirely to the imagination of 
the purchasers; they made their own 
guesses. Now some of the members 
of the blanket trade fear they may 
have made their guess too high, and 
that they will think the amount of 
wool in the blankets bearing the 
label, “Part Wool, not less than 5 per 
cent,” is less than it was in the old 
“Part Wool” blankets. Salesman- 
ship will, of course, be the principal 
means of overcoming such a situ- 
ation, if it actually arises. 

There has also been some talk of 
competition from cotton blankets 
napped up to look like the present 
“Part Wool” blankets, but the bulk 
of trade opinion is that the “Part 
Wool” label even with the percent- 
age statement has a much greater 
selling force than just “blankets.” 
It is also generally conceded that the 
new regulations will be adhered to 
and that there will be slight attempt 
at evasion. 
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Progress in Auxiliary Work 


Report Made by President Minnie J. Hudspeth, Before the National Convention at Portland, December 8, 1932 


E fourth year for the Women’s Aux- 
iliary and we are still going strong. 
We cannot talk of our auxiliaries alpha- 
betically for in this case the last is first. 
It was in the State of Washington where 
the “Women’s Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Grower” originated. During one of 
their local meetings one of their most quiet 
and reserved members suggested that since 
Washington was doing so much for their 
sheepmen why not tell the world, and they 
did. I am so glad that I have found out 
who this was for it was none other than 
our first vice president, who comes from 
that state, Mrs. S. O. Stewart. We are, 
indeed, grateful to you, Mrs. Stewart, for 
your idea. 


Since we have organized a few states, 
there are others who are watching us and 
are asking questions. Montana has not yet 
organized but is still gathering all the infor- 
mation she can. Last September the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs met in Missoula. 
Just before they met Mrs. Nye of Dixon, 
wrote to me asking how she could bring 
something about the sheep industry before 
the club women. I answered her imme- 
diately, telling her to have lamb served as 
many times as was possible, have the depart- 
ment stores display as much wool as they 
could and if possible she might work in a 
talk as to the necessity of wool for clothing, 


bedding and house furnishings, lamb and . 


mutton for food. I have not heard from 
Mrs. Nye since so do not know what she 
did. She has the suggestion and if it did 
not work this year it may next. 

During the summer several sheepmen 
from California called at our home. On 
each occasion something would be said 
about the Auxiliary work and several times 
I was asked to tell them how to go about 
getting the women to organize. Finally 
one man brought his wife. She was so in- 
terested that she said she was going home 
and see what she could do to get the women 
in her community to organize. 

All the states that were reported last year, 
namely, Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Utah, have continued to form new local 
chapters and learn new ways of utilizing 
our product with marked success, and while 
Arizona did fall down last year she has tried 
to redeem herself this. Last March we had 
a booth in the “Pure Food Show” and did 
a lot of advertising as well as serving 
lunches, featuring ‘“lamb-burger” and 
“lamb-loaf.” Right now they are busy 
with afghans and other things made from 
wool. 

Now, don’t think for one minute that 
because our women are doing everything 
they can to utilize our products that they 


stop there for they don’t; they are having 
talks on the vital points in our marketing, 
legislation and everything there is pertaining 
to our business. 

Our women are our best advertisers. 
When they go to the butcher shop to buy 
lamb or mutton or to the department store 
to buy woolen materials, they are not look- 
ing for the picture of some pretty girl. 
When we are advertising our commodity 
let us remember that our business is a high 
class business and do that kind of adver- 
tising. 

We have our part to play in fighting 
the tax burden. Our slogan should be, 
“Don’t tax more but spend less.” Stop 
spending our money. Nicholas Nickelby 
said, “When my annual income is 20 pounds 
and my annual expense is 19 pounds and 
six-pence, the result is happiness, but when 
my annual income is 20 pounds and my ex- 
pense 20 pounds and six-pence, the result 
is misery.” To destroy this federal octopus 
we must cut its tenticles and stop its 
growth. To lower the taxes we must start 
at the root and not at the top of the tree. 


We should read our Wool Grower every 
month. I have had many women tell me 
that they never see it because it is delivered 
at the office and their husbands fail to 
take it home. The Auxiliary has a page in 
the Wool Grower for women so that it is 
as much for the home as for the office. Our 
press correspondent has done a wonderful 
work in keeping this page filled. Many 
times we have had several pages which tell 
us of the activities of all the state organiza- 
tions. It not only makes good reading for 
the home but is instructive and carries many 
new ideas from state to state. Now, I 
would like to take this opportunity of pub- 
licly thanking Mr. Marshall and his assist- 
ant, Miss Young, for giving us this space 
in the Wool Grower, for I feel that it has 
been a great help towards organizing new 
auxiliaries and has shown the men what 
other women are doing outside of their own 
home state. Much credit for the success 
of this page must go to our press cor- 
respondent, Mrs. J. R. Eliason, of Salt Lake 
City. 

We have another committee very vital 
to our organization the Legislative Com- 
mittee. Mrs. §. Grover Rich, of Salt Lake 
heads this committee with Mrs. Roberts of 
Washington, Mrs. Hornby of Texas and 
Mrs. Yearian of Idaho. These splendid 
women are watching the legislation which 
concerns our industry and when the time 
comes for them to act in any capacity in 
that department they will be ready to do 
their part representing the National Aux- 
iliary. I feel that this is a very necessary 


committee and believe in time that the men 
will realize the necessity of having the 
women back them up in their undertaking, 
present and future legislation. 

No one realizes the strain of the finan- 
cial condition of our business any more than 
the women and while all the men who have 
talked, as well as women, as to how we can 
pay our debts, no one has really decided on 
any real plan. If it were possible to declare 
a moratorium on all interest for the 
next eight or ten years perhaps we could 
pay onthe principal and in time pay up 
our interest. This is not an original idea 
with me but has been talked about so much 
in my presence that I thought it might be 
well to bring it to you. 

I noticed in our last Wool Grower that 
some of the railroads have lowered the 
freight rates on old ewes in order to feed 
the dogs and the cats. I couldn’t help but 
wonder what a difference the railroads were 
making between animals and human beings. 

We can do very little unless we stick to 
our organization and work through organ- 
ization. We must stand behind our Presi- 
dent, for he is in the role of head of the 
family, just as each individual heads his 
family. If his heart and soul were not in this 
work for the good of everyone of us he 
would not be here. Now you who sit back 
may think that he is having an easy time 
of it. If you will just think of your burden 
individually and then add all the wool men 
together, do you think you could carry the 
burden and help fight for lower freigh: 
rates, higher prices for our commodities and 
lower commissons for all men handling our 
products, and enjoy doing it? That is what 
our Presidents have to do and much more 
than we have any idea of. Now, if you 
love your wives and your families you will 
keep this organization together and urge 
those who are not affiliated with us to 
come in and help. Not only will you try 
to help your own organization but you will 
urge your wives and daughters to organize 
and work hand-in-hand with you and I am 
sure when you give this deep thought and 
study you will see that your wife is not 
only a housekeeper but a business partner 
as well. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the Na- 
tional Wool Growers for their courtesy and 
kind consideration of our Auxiliary and for 
their thoughtfulness in asking us to join 
with them in these opening meetings. It 
has given our women greater courage to 
press forward in this work which is so 


vital to all of us. 








OR some undetermined reason 

live mutton trade is equal to a 
superior performance compared 
with beef and pork. How far it 
can carry on in that manner must 
be left to conjecture, but in the 
daily debate over values, lambs have 
had the edge on both cattle and 
hogs. Never before in trade history 
has the average cost of lambs been 
twice that of hogs and rarely, if 
ever, has a prime 1500-pound steer 
sold on a basis of $1 per hundred 
lower than a good lamb. 

Several influences for this rela- 
tively favorable condition are as- 
signed. One, and perhaps the most 
important, is diminished slaughter; 
another the campaign to popularize 
lamb with consumers. Dressed mar- 
kets reflected live trade conditions 
in several respects, including con- 
stant demand for cheap grades of 
meat, which pervaded every branch 
of the livestock market. Such 
complaint as was heard on the sell- 
ing side of the trade was that pack- 
ers showed a disposition to let the 
pick of the daily crop go to their 
outside competition, subsequently 
paying out-of-line prices for the 
residue. No quarter was given and 
whenever an opportunity to take 


off 25 or even 50 cents per hundred 
came, it was seized. One reason for 
the favorable course of the Decem- 
ber market was diminution of the 
supply of packer direct lambs from 
various interior points. When that 
class of stuff came freely competi- 
tion waned; on the other hand the 
appearance of a few shipping, or 
eastern orders invariably perked the 
market up. 

What effect cheap poultry has 
had on the price of dressed lamb 
this season must be left to conjec- 
ture. Probably had lamb supply 
been 10 to 15 per cent heavier, re- 
sults would have been as disastrous 


Lamb Market Supplies and Prices 


as in the case of beef and pork, but, 
in this instance at least lamb was im- 
mune, otherwise prices would not 
have stood up as well. At one period 
wholesale cost of lamb and turkey 
was on a parity; the best cuts of 
lamb carcasses realized considerably 
more than turkey. 

After the turn of the year some 
accession to lamb supply is certain, 
but in territory east of Chicago few 
lambs are in the preparation stage, 
so that, in all probability, eastern 
killers will be under the necessity of 
sending orders to Chicago all winter. 
A modicum of competition from 
that quarter means a 50-cent to $1 
per hundred higher market than 
would be possible otherwise. Such 
eastern demand as reported at west- 
ern markets during December meant 
a difference between a $5@S5.50 and 
a $5.75@6.25 trade on the rank and 
file of standard lambs. Colorado and 
Nebraska may have a full quota of 
lambs in feed lots, but elsewhere 
than Indiana the number tucked 
away in feed lots east of Chicago is 
the smallest in many years. Michigan 
refused to go the price pace from 
the outset; Wisconsin, Ohio and 
New York bought sparingly and the 
bulk of the western lambs that went 
into Indiana were handled on feed- 
ing contracts, feeders as a rule tak- 
ing the selling price for their gain. 
Western New York, a heavy feeding 
section in former years, was clam- 
orous for lambs in December, but 
managed to secure only a few loads 
of $5.25@5.40. Illinois and Iowa 
will be cleaned up early in January, 
leaving the tail end of the market- 
ing season to Colorado, Nebraska, 
Montana and other trans-Missouri 
feeding sections. 


Colorado and Nebraska are credit- 
ed with possessing about the same 
number of lambs as a year ago. 
Montana has more, as a larger pro- 
portion of the crop was held back. 
Whatever the number in feeders’ 
hands west of the Missouri River may 
be it is a cinch that there will be 


enough meat to go around; also that 
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intelligent distribution will be need- 
ed to avoid wide variation in prices. 


* Neither the live nor dressed markets 


will stand crowding and should few 
heavy runs at intervals create con- 
gestion, necessitating bargain sales or 
recourse to freezers, trouble will en- 
sue. By-product is worth little, 
putting the burden on meat, and the 
moment dressed outlet channels 
back up, the “mutton man” throws 
a fit. 

Contract-fed lambs have done 
well this season, results being in 
striking contrast to a veritable de- 
bacle in the similar sphere of beef 
making. Many lambs handled on 
contract by feeders have made a net 
return of $1 per head and appreci- 
ated the value of the original pack- 
age that much. Enough is now 
known about contract feeding to 
determine that it has satisfactory 
features under favorable conditions, 
or when fat prices advance during 
the feeding period, when the job is 
done by competent feeders and feed 
is cheap. 

Naturally a $6 fat lamb market 
has created an insatiable demand 
for feeders and with few thin lambs 
available, it has been impossible to 
fill orders. Michigan would take 50,- 


- 000 head overnight; New York as 


many more, but everything wear- 
ing a fleece is reaching the stock 
yards with a kill and feeders are 
averse to taking on 70 to 75-pound 
stock. The day when feeders were 
able to pick up thousands of pee- 
wee lambs at bargain prices for 
spring shearing, or secure half-fat 
lambs that had been running in corn- 
fields has passed, probably for ever 
as conditions making a supply of that 
class of stock, exist no longer. 

As the winter works along little 
change in demand for lamb, so far 
as volume is concerned, is expected. 
At intervals slight congestion is pos- 
sible, but promptness with which 
this condition is relieved is surpris- 
ing. Heavy lambs have so far en- 
countered scant trouble, the 90 to 
95-pound types selling at or close to 
top prices, but as the trade runs in- 
to long-feds, killers may attempt 
mild penalization. 
| J. E. Poole. 
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At the River Markets 


Omaha 
LTHOUGH the December 


trade in fat lambs was marked 
by frequent fluctuations in price, the 
market carried a healthy undertone 
throughout most of the period. Re- 
ceipts were the lightest for any cor- 
responding period since 1907 at ap- 
proximately 118,000 head and less 
than half the number that appeared 
during the final month of 1931. 

A good share of the run was com- 
posed of farm-fed lambs from near- 
by territory, together with lambs out 
of local feed lots and a fair repre- 
sentation of native stock. Toward 
the end of the month some western 
Nebraska and Colorado fed lambs 
were coming. 

Very little net change was seen 
in prices at the end of December 
compared with those at the close of 
the preceding month. Prices were 
declining at the finish but this break 
was checked forcefully shortly after 
the turn of the new year. 

It is of some significance that dur- 
ing the last six to eight weeks buyers 
have been obliged to extend them- 
selves to prevent the market from 
advancing. For over three years 
prior to that time the history of the 
trade had been marked by a rapid 
succession of new low prices. 

On the threshold of a new year 
the market stood practically on a 
par with a year ago and in a much 
stronger statistical position. De- 
mand is gaining intensity on both 
local and shipping account and in- 
dications point to a sharp curtail- 
ment in the number of lambs that 
will be available during the balance 
of the winter. 

Demand for feeding lambs ex- 
ceeded supplies all through Decem- 
ber. The market carried a good 
strong tone with sales as much as 
§0 cents above those of November 
and frequently right up around the 
level of fat lambs. Good straight 
feeders brought $5.25@5.50 freely 
and mixed fats and feeders sold as 


high as $5.70. Kirby Kittoe. 


St. Joseph 


HEEP receipts for December 
were approximately 75,700 com- 
pared with 100,627 the same month 
a year ago, and were the lightest for 
the month of December since 1923, 
when the total was 72,270. 

Receipts for the year were 1,291,- 
307 against 1,572,403 last year, and 
the lightest since 1925. The lamb 
market for the month did not show 
any great changes. The month 
opened with best fed lambs at $5.60, 
the high point was the 27th when 
the top reached $5.90, but after that 
prices declined and the month closed 
with best at $5.50. 

Clipped lambs ranged $5.25@ 
5.50 during the month. The top on 
natives ranged from $5.25@S5.75, 
with the close at $5.50. Feeding 
lambs were in fair supply during the 
period, and sales ranged from $4.60 
@5.20. 

The market for aged sheep held to 
about a steady level for the month. 
Fat ewes sold $1.50@2.00, yearlings 
$3.50@5.00 and old wethers $2.00 
@3.00. 

H. H. Madden. 


Kansas City 


TABILITY characterized the 


lamb trade in December. Prices 
moved within a 65-cent range and 
closed about net unchanged to 
slightly higher than November, and 
about mid-way between the high 
and low points of the month. There 
was a good demand the entire period. 
No congestion appeared in the trade. 
Killers bought freely. There were 
days in which the supply fell short 
of the demand. The market touched 
the $6 point, and while not able to 
hold that level for any length of 
time, it gave indications of better 
prices to follow later. The im- 
portant thing is that the market 
went onto a new crop basis with- 
out wide price fluctuations or any 
disorder in the trade. December ‘per- 
formance can be taken as a favor- 
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able index for later months. As a 
rule, January prices are higher than 
those of December. General condi- 
tions seem favorable for a repetition 
of that line-up in the next thirty 
days. ree 

Shipments from Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and the Southwest 
have been small, but the crop of na- 
tive fed lambs has been gathered so 
that other feeding areas will have the 
right-of-way on the market in the 
next 90 days. 

The year 1933 starts with an un- 
usually large per cent of the total 
lamb crop of 1932 already disposed 
of by the meat route. To begin 
with, the total lamb crop of 1932 
was smaller than that of the preced- 
ing year, and an unusually large per 
cent of the crop was fat at market- 
ing time, the entire decrease show- 
ing in thin lambs, the class that will 
figure in the fat supply in the next 
four months. Notwithstanding 
the fact that there are a few locali- 
ties that have more lambs on feed 
than a year ago, the total number of 
lambs through markets suffered a 
drastic reduction, and the move- 
ment around the markets and local- 
ly, when considered in the aggregate, 
is reduced from last year. The buy- 
ing side has tried to ignore the fact 
that this winter’s feeding operations 
have been reduced, but at some 
time within the next 90 days 
they will have to take this into ac- 
count. -Feed is so plentiful and so 
low in price that few lambs suit- 
able for feeding purposes will be 
found in receipts in the next 60 
days, so that market runs will effect 
a final disposition for an unpre- 
cedented per cent of the total avail- 
able supply. Inspected sheep slaugh- 
ter this year will be nearly as large 
as in 1931, and last year’s slaughter 
was maintained on a relatively large 
scale. 

December receipts were 92,605, 
compared with 168,067 in the same 
month last year, a decrease of 75,- 
462, and the smallest for any Decem- 
ber since 1918. Total receipts for 
the year were 1,835,661, or 408,350 
less than in 1931, and the smallest 


since 1929. C. M. Pipkia: 
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The Work and Plans of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation 


(Continued from page 22) 


local cooperative association. The grower 
pledges as security an order bill of lading, 
which he endorses to his association. i 
order bill of lading is again endorsed by the 
association and forwarded to the Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank furnishing the funds. 
It is then held by the bank; or its custodian, 
until the wool arrives in Boston, when it 
has to be surrendered so that the wool can 
be unloaded. As soon as the wool has been 
weighed into the warehouse, a warehouse 
receipt is substituted for the order bill of 
lading and is held by the bank, or its cus- 
todian, until the wool has been sold and the 
proceeds remitted to the bank in payment of 
the loans made at shipping time. This 
system is absolutely safe for all parties con- 
cerned, since the wool cannot be removed 
from the warehouse until the original loan 
has been liquidated in full. The only chance 
the National takes is selling wool to a mill 
which might fail, or for some reason be 
unable to pay. To safeguard itself in this 
respect, it carries a large credit insurance 
policy ynder which it would be re-imbursed 
for the major portion of any loss it might 
sustain. 

It will be apparent to you that the pur- 
pose at all times has been to protect the 
grower from any possible loss. This system 
has the unqualified endorsement, not only 
of the Federal Farm Board, but of the Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks and commercial banks 
with which the National has done business. 

One purpose to which the National will 
devote much time and effort is to strengthen 
the local cooperative associations in every 
state, in order that they may become more 
useful to their members. It is, of course, 
impossible for the grower in Oregon to 
visit Boston at frequent intervals, or to keep 
at all times in close touch with his market- 
ing agency. But, by helping to build a 
strong local in his own state he will not 
only be placed in position to obtain, with- 
out difficulty or expense, any information 
he desires, but will at the same time help 
the whole national movement. 

I cannot too strongly urge the importance 
of membership participation in the manage- 
ment of these locals. If this is given, the 
time will soon come when the local associa- 
tion can be a very useful business agency 
for the grower. * * * 

While such important matters as tariff, 
forest reserve fees, the promotion of greater 
lamb consumption and kindred subjects are 
peculiarly problems of the National Wool 
Growers Association, the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation will at all times ex- 
tend its help in such matters for the benefit 
of the growers, and in proportion to its 
growth will be its power to help. 

I now wish to express the opinion that the 


National has the most capable and efficient 
management that can be desired. It -has 
been Mr. Embach’s constant aim to eliminate 
every unnecessary item of expense in opera- 
tions in order that economical operations 
may be reflected in better returns to the 
members. We are conscious of the fact 
that much dissatisfaction has been caused 
by delayed returns, but if the growers will 
bear in mind the deplorable market con- 
ditions under which the National has been 
forced to operate ever since its organiza- 
tion, they will be more patient and less 
critical. Granted somewhat better market 
conditions in the future, I can assure you 
of more prompt returns. 

Mr. Edgheill, who will be in charge of 
sales hereafter, was born and reared in the 
State of Utah, and is, therefore, able to 
understand the true purpose of this under- 
taking from the growers’ viewpoint. Having 
seen drouths and blizzards in his home state, 
you may confidently rely on his sympathetic 
understanding of most of your perplexing 
problems. His chief assistant, Mr. Carle, 
has the reputation of being one of the ablest 
operators on Summer Street, and has the 
confidence and good will of every mill 
buyer. In point of ability, experience, ag- 
gressiveness, and the reputation for square 
dealing, these men may be depended upon 
to obtain for your wool full value, which 
is all that you will demand. 

Now as to the future: If history repeats 
itself we may from now on expect a slowly 
advancing market. The opportunity of 
profiting from orderly marketing of wool, 
therefore, seems at hand. 

I have obtained from the Division of 
Statistical and Economical Research of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, figures 
on domestic production and imports of 
foreign wool for clothing purposes, for the 
years 1919 to 1931. These figures combined 
show the amount of wool available for 
consumption during the years mentioned. 
Figures on consumption are largely guess 
work because so many mills refuse to ce- 
port. Since stocks of wool have not ac- 
cumulated but are at this moment very 
low, it is fair to assume that the figures 
showing the amount available for consump- 
tion represent actual consumption, though 
not always within the same calendar years. 
These figures quoted below include shorn 
and pulled wool, but not wool used for 
carpet manufacturing purposes. They are 
as follows: 


Year Available for 
Production Net I 

Den“tes1 1000 Pounds 1000 Pounds = 

1919 _.. 298,258 333,934 632,192 

1920 __ 293,517 198,573 492,090 

1921 __. 289,965 215,305 505,270 


1922 _.. 270,109 189,033 459,142 
E9ZS —.. 272,397 242,736 515,131 
1924 _ 280,931 94,186 375,117 
3925 —.. 299,652 171,707 471,339 
1926 _.. 318,500 169,853 488,353 
1927 _.. 340,009 109,527 449,536 
1928 _ 366,488 86,646 453,134 
1929 __ 382,066 100,113 482,179 
1930 _ 413,421 67,834 481,255 
Feat -— Ses,377 36,498 472,075 


For 13 years these figures show an aver- 
age annual production of domestic wool of 
327,759,007 pounds. The net imports have 
averaged 155,072,692 pounds and _ the 
amount available for consumption 482,83 1,- 
769 pounds. It will be noted that the low 
point of production was reached in 1922, 
following the abrupt deflation of 1920-21. 
Since then our domestic production in- 
creased steadily until in 1931 it reached the 
all-time high of 435,577,000 pounds. The 
production for 1932 will be close to 30 mil- 
lion pounds less than for 1931 and since 
many old ewes, that will not pay freight 
charges to the packing plant, are bound 
to perish during this winter, and ewe lambs 
have been shipped for slaughter for two 
years, a very much reduced tonnage can be 
expected for 1933. It goes without say- 
ing that this should benefit prices. The 
moment that imports become necessary the 
tariff will become more effective. From 
the figures presented you will note that im- 
ports of foreign wool for clothing purposes 
declined from 333,934,000 pounds in 1919 
to 36,498,000 pounds in 1931. For ten 
months of 1932 the total imports aggre- 
gated 14,299,000 pounds, compared with 
32,658,000 pounds same period 1931. The 
foreign wool now imported is for specialty 
purposes, such as extremely light fabrics for 
women’s wear, requiring wool of a greater 
fineness of fiber than we have been able to 
produce at home. In the meantime, foreign 
prices are still considerably above those ob- 
tainable for comparable domestic wools. 
This, in my judgment, presents a very 
healthy picture for American-grown wool. 

In closing, I would urge strong and con- 
tinued support of the National Wool 
Growers Association. Never before, in the 
history of your industry, have you faced 
problems as serious as those confronting you 
today. It is not fair any longer to depend 
on the unselfish efforts of a few leaders in 
your ranks to fight your battle single- 
handed and alone. Your problems are too 
stupendous. Adequate tariff protection is 
as necessary to the welfare of your industry 
as is grass upon your hillsides. Support your 
leaders to the full extent of your ability in 
the days to come. 

‘Fhe Governor of the Bank of England 
recently said in substance that “problems 
confronting us are so vast and so difficult 
that I approach their solution in a spirit of 
deep humility.” Your problems are vast 
and difficult, but you will solve them as 
you have in the past depression through 
cooperation and mutual helpfulness. 
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Service of the National Feeder 
and Finance Corporation 
(Continued from page 15) 


cient earnings not only to take care of the 
loan, but to eventually take care of his other 
indebtedness. We dislike very much to con- 
sider the application of an individual who 
shows on his statement that he has a farm 
mortgage coming due, unless he can as- 
sure us that that farm mortgage will either 
be renewed or properly cared for at the 
time itis due. * * * 


Production Sufficient 


We are not interested in putting any in- 
experienced men in the livestock business. 
There are already enough of us in it today. 
Neither are we interested in increasing the 
holdings of an individual at the present 
time. I have in mind a number of in- 
dividuals more fortunate—they are your 
neighbors that sold out during the period 
of high prices. Two years ago or even last 
year, they thought they saw an opportunity 
to get in on a price basis that would even- 
tually make them rich. In so far as we 
are concerned, those individuals are not in 
business today. We feel we have a big 
enough job, that all credit institutions have 
a big enough job, in taking care of individ- 
uals that have money invested in livestock 
at the present time, that weren’t willing to 
get out from under when prices were good, 
because of their like for the business, and 
not only stayed but want to stay now. 


Now, we have another requirement that 
causes some argument, and to a limited ex- 
tent, some controversy. One of our require- 
ments is that the borrower market his live- 
stock through some member of the National 
Marketing Association, provided that as- 
sociation furnishes service in the avenue or 
marketing channels through which that live- 
stock moves. We don’t expect for one 
minute that livestock destined for Portland 
should be consigned to Chicago simply be- 
cause the National Marketing Association 
has no agency on the Portland market. We 
don’t mean that. What we do mean is that 
when stock usually moves to a market or 
through a channel where service is rendered 
by the National Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation, we expect and require that bor- 
rower to patronize that organization. 


There is more involved there than in 
building the marketing association, although 
that is the primary factor. One particular 
thing is the fact that we have an agency 
handling the marketing of livestock on 
which a loan exists, and will see that the 
proceeds of the loan are properly disposed 
of. In some instances we have found our- 
selves somewhat embarrassed, and the bor- 
rower considerably more, because of the 
fact that the proceeds weren’t properly 
disposed of. Now, in marketing through 
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the National Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion, we know those proceeds are coming to 
us, or at least our share. We are interested 
in safeguarding the interests of the livestock 
producers, and if the service rendered by 
the member agencies of the National Mar- 
keting Association does not equal or exceed 
that furnished by other marketing associa- 
tions, we would be the first to waive that 
requirement. We are not imposing any 
hardship upon the borrower; we know the 
service that we will furnish him will cost 
him no more, and in some instances less. We 
know that this service will be at least equal 
to, and in some instances better than that 
he can obtain any place else. His only 
contribution is his livestock, and surely 
that is little enough to ask of the livestock 
producer who should, and I believe most of 
us do, realize and appreciate that only 
through an association is the. livestock pro- 
ducer going to materially improve his con- 
dition. Now, there are a lot of things more 
in this connection I could say to you this 
afternoon, but I have got to chop off some 
place, and this is a good place to stop. Be- 
fore I leave the platform, however, there is 
just one other comment that I want to 
make. 


International Credit Banks 


The operations and activities of the 
intermediate credit banks have been a source 
of controversy and argument, criticism and 
objection, on the part of certain interests 
with whom they deal. I want to say this 
that in so far as our relationship to the 
bank is concerned, it has been extremely 
happy. Some mistakes were made at the 
start, but we have found those charged 
with the administering of the affairs of the 
intermediate credit banks were anxious to 
serve the livestock industry; were inter- 
ested in our problems, and were as familiar 
with those problems as those of us that are 
actually engaged in the industry, and in the 
last few years the relationship with these 
banks has had a wonderful improvement. 
However, there is this to take into con- 
sideration. There is a handicap under which 
the banks are working that is not of their 
own making. It is a handicap imposed 
upon them by the law that created these 
banks. ‘The personnel of the bank can’t 
change that; we can’t change it; Congress 
alone can. There is room for improvement 
in this law—there is no question about that. 
The law should be changed. I may have 
some personal suggestions to offer which 
might not be worth while at all, but the 
livestock producers themselves through 
their organizations can determine what 
these changes should be. In the last 
analysis, we must realize and appreciate that 
any permanent system of financing for the 
livestock producer and livestock industry 
that is going to be worth while, is going to 
be founded upon the intermediate credit 
bank. 
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North Salt Lake, Utah, 


With its enlarged and modern facilities— 
running artesian water in every pen, in 
position to serve you best. 


24 Hour Service 
J. H. Manderfield, General Manager 
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SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 
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Cullen Hotel 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Headquarters for 
Stockmen 


Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 


= 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 


Rooms With Bath, $1.50 and Up 
Rooms Without Bath, $1.00 and Up 
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A REGULAR ORDER LOST 


—when the telephone was disconnected 


A farmer who had been supplying a cus- 
tomer regularly decided to have his telephone 
disconnected. The-buyer purchased else- 
where. Realizing that the loss of this one 
sale would have paid the telephone bill for 
several months, the farmer had his telephone 
re-connected. 

The telephone serves many uses and in 
emergencies—fire, sickness or accident it 
“pays for itself many times over. 






































Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 13) 


We never have been bothered 
much with coyotes since the trap- 
pers of the Biological Survey work- 
ed here. 

J. C. Potts. 


Currie 


Feed has been good. It is very cold 
now (December 16) and there is 
two inches of snow on the desert. 
Winter feed prospects are good; hay 
is $4 a ton in the stack. 

There have been no sales of sheep 
of any kind around here recently. 
About 20 per cent fewer ewes have 
been bred this fall than a year ago. 
And sheepmen have not been able to 
retain as many ewe lambs as they 
should. 

E. C. Murphy. 


Utah 


This was a cold month, some of 
the coldest weather in forty years 
being reported in places on a few 
days. It was cold everywhere, and 
through the month, with but little 
weather warmer than normal. Snow 
cover was general over the state, 
and winter range forage was ac- 
cessible practically everywhere, 
though snow was deep in parts of 
the northern portion. Livestock 
suffered more or less shrinkage due 
to the cold weather, especially on 
the range, though as yet there have 
been no important losses. Domestic 
livestock on feed have done well. 


Ephraim 
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December was a bad month in this 7 


section for sheepmen; poor weather | 
and poor feed conditions. Weather | 
and feed conditions were poorer | 
than usual all fall on the public J 


range. 


I do not think that there are above | 


75 per cent of last year’s ewes to 


be lambed this year, and fewer | 
lambs were also kept than a year | 


ago. 

Sheepmen are getting cheaper 
labor now than two years ago, but 
that is about all. G. L. Beal. 
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Kingston 


Had a few days of very cold 
weather in December with consider- 
able snow on higher slopes; feed on 
the range has been a little above 
average, and hay is selling at $6 a 
ton in the stack. Our fall range 
was better than usual because we had 
more summer storms. 

We are breeding about 10 per cent 
more ewes than we did a year ago; 
we also kept more of our ewe lambs 
this fall, principally I think because 
prices were so low. 

Because we have had a govern- 
ment trapper working steadily in 
this locality, coyotes are less trouble- 
some than formerly. 

Production costs have been de- 
creased by about 20 per cent. 

W. E. Bay. 


Colorado 


Severely cold weather coupled 
with a general snow cover, obscur- 
ing the desert forage, caused more 
or less shrinkage among livestock, 
with a few scattering losses; but 
conditions were somewhat relieved 
by the end of the month. Feeding 
was general among domestic live- 
stock, but snow was sufficient to 
allow full foraging over the winter 
ranges, excepting limited parts of 
the far eastern counties. Grazing 
conditions are ‘rather poor over the 
southeastern portion. As a general 
average, livestock are in fair to good 
shape. 


Cortez 


December in 1932 brought us bet- 
ter climatic and feed conditions than 
any twelfth month for a number of 
years. 9 

No ewe lambs were kept in 1930 
and 1931 for flock replacements and 
this year our breeding bands are 
about three-fourths of what they 
were a year ago. This fall, however, 
a few ewe lambs were held back by 
the sheepmen. Some yearling fine- 
wooled ewes. have changed hands 
here recently at $4.75 to $5.75. 

Our costs have been reduced by 
about a third during the last two 
years. 


The public domain gave us better 
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MORRIS FEED YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at7 a.m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. . 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 



















le’s a Bargain 
in Sheep Feed! 


Nor just cottonseed nor just linseed—but both 
of them plus good blackstrap molasses and other 
heat-making and tissue-building ingredients all 
in one for winter feeding. And there never was 
a better time to buy it. This year’s Sheep Chow 
price is so low that you won't be satisfied with 
just “one ingredient”—not when you get them 
all in Sheep Chow at today’s price. See your 
Purina dealer or order direct from one of the 
Purina Mills in the West at Denver or Kansas City. 


Purina Mills, Denver, Colorado 
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Old Elk Farm 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Smooth-bodied Sheep, Shearing 
a oe ~ Light-shrinking 
eece. 


Stud and Range Rams 
For Sale 
Priced with the times 
For Further Information Address 


B. D. RESER 


Walla Walla, Wash. 











Buy Direct 
and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
Send i cat WARE fate 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver, Cole. 











GOES FURTHER \% 


The Secretary of the Arizona 
Wool Growers’ Assn. says mem- 
bers report that Mintra Sheep 
Branding Liquid goes 30% fur- 
ther than any other they have 











F.J. Pomeroy, Fontenelle,Wyo., 
wrote: “I can easily brand 3000 
head with 5 gals., whereas it usually 
took 6 to 7 gals. of other kinds.” 


on ag on a full year. 
————— Will not injure wool. 
ise Does not require thick- 
Ie fag | ening. Used with brush 
or brand. 5 colors. 





















k Dealer at Roswell, N. M., says: 
“Not one complaint. All of our 
¥ customers have come back 





Manufactured by 


Minehart-Traylor Co. 


Makers of MINTRA Paints 
Denver, Colo. 


Write for the name of 
your nearest dealer. 


(Dealer Inquiries Invited) 














feed and water last fall than for some 
time past. 
Pearl L. Carpenter. 


Hartsel 


It has been dry and cold here, 
with a very light snow, December 
27; feed is dry. Native hay is sell- 
ing at $8 aton. The public domain 
range, generally speaking, has been 
dry as to feed and water all fall. 

Practically no ewe lambs were 
held back this fall, and I think the 
number of ewes bred to lamb this 
spring is under that of last by 5 or 
10 per cent. So far as I know, there 
haven’t been any sales of ewes re- 
cently. 

Coyotes are on the up again, be- 
cause there have been fewer trap- 
pers at work on account of reduced 
appropriations for this work. 

Chalmers Galloway L. S. Co. 


New Mexico 


Weather conditions were general- 
ly satisfactory, though more mois- 
ture in most of the state would have 
improved conditions at all lower 
levels. It was also much colder than 
usual one or two weeks, being a little 
hard on_ livestock. Nevertheless, 
flocks and herds in nearly all parts 
of the state were doing about as well 
as normally. 


Western Texas 


One cold week was experienced, 
but most of the month was mild or 
with normal temperatures. Some 
snow fell during the cold weather, 
and generous rains occurred during 
the rest of the month, giving plenty 
of moisture. Livestock finished the 
year in fair to good condition. 


Arizona 


Cold, stormy weather was rather 
hard on livestock throughout the 
state, and more or less shrinkages 
occurred. The northern and north- 
eastern sections are well covered with 
snow, affording ample moisture on 
the desert ranges, and being too deep 
for ranging at the higher elevations. 
Some cattle are poor as a combined 
result of the snow and cold weather, 
and feeding has been necessary 
where practicable. 
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Dear Miss: 
| am going to put an ad in your 


paper, this is it: 

My father's sheep are the best in this 
City, aren't they? You know that they 
are. Well then, why don't any people 
buy them? We are getting poorer 
every day. Why don't you tell every- 
one they should buy our sheep. 

Put this in your paper in big print. 

Betty Jeanne Stambaugh. 


Deer Lodge Farms Co. 


Deer Lodge, Montana 











LINCOLNS FOR SALE 


At Prices in Keeping with the Times 
4 Imported Stud Rams 
10 Home Bred Stud Rams 
50 High Class Registered Rams 
(One and Two-Year-Olds) 
100 Registered Ram Lambs 


| Ernest Robson & Sons 

{ Successors to R. S. Robson & Son 
DENFIELD, ONTARIO, CANADA 

Telegraph Office: Ilderton, Ont., Can. 


























ROMNEYS 
A breed ef world-wide reputation for the 
improvement ef range sheep. 


SOUTHDOWNS 
The ideal mutten breed. Less treuble lamb- 
ing, @ mere uniform lemb crop with 
fewer eut-backs. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Big, rugged, active rams that will exeel- 
Tal cities tale cae coaiiiene. 


BROWNELL RANCH 
Wen Meosias = Weediena, Gali.” 








Perfect TEAIR 





- EA TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP Co. 
65 West Broadway Sait Lake City, Uteh 
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EAST MEETS WEST 








a 


The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 








road facilities in all directions, and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. 


OUTH OMAHA 
HIPPERS 

ERVICE 

ATISFIES 





Crd 


UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


TO 


“i, 
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Live Stock Market 
of the World 
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